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CONFIDANTE  TO  THE  STARS 

Openness  with  your  lover 
better  than  being  aloof 

By  DR.  IRENE  KASSORLA 
Copley  News  Service 


Can  you  be  truthful  when 
you’re  in  love?  Are  you 
worried  that  honestly  ex¬ 
pressing  love  feelings  can  be 
foolish  ...  that  if  you  dare  to 
expose  yourself  openly,  you’ll 
be  rejected? 

A  young  patient  related  her 
conflicts  to  me  about  telling 
the  truth,  “Whenever  I’m 
honest  and  interested,  the 
men  I’m  attracted  to  take  off. 
When  I  show  I  like  them  ... 
it’s  like  the  ‘kiss  of  death.’ 
But  when  I’m  stand-offish, 
aloof  and  practically  ignore 
them,  they  come  grabbing 
and  clutching  at  me. 

“The  more  I  lie  and  say  I’m 
busy  or  unavailable,  the  more 
they  want  to  chase  me.  Ad¬ 
mitting  I’m  crazy  in  love 
seems  to  kill  everything.  So  I 
just  play  it  cool  and  know  it’s 
working,  because  they  hang 
in.  They  seem  to  adore  me 
when  I’m  critical,  insensitive 
and  act  like  I  don’t  care.’’ 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
this  kind  of  game  playing. 
The  problem  is  that  by  hiding 
your  feelings  and  appearing 
bored  and  distant  you  may 
attract  someone  who  is  un¬ 
able  to  tolerate  getting  close. 


Rather,  you  may  be  select¬ 
ing  a  partner  who  is  so 
frightened  of  being  intimate 
that  he  unconsciously  wel¬ 
comes  criticism  and  abuse. 
It’s  a  guarantee  that  you’ll 
never  become  too  affection¬ 
ate  or  loving. 

A  passionate  love  affair 
doesn’t  spring  forth  when 
you’re  cold  and  rejecting.  If  a 
prospective  lover  is  fas¬ 
cinated  and  excited  by  you 
only  if  you  are  pretending  to 
be  disinterested,  you’re  opt¬ 
ing  for  a  lonely  relationship  in 
a  self-made  prison. 

It  is  far  healthier  to  be  lov¬ 
ing,  vulnerable  and  open.  Ex¬ 
press  yourself  truthfully  and 
state  your  feelings.  You  may 
discover,  painfully,  that 
honesty  can  put  off  and  even 
frighten  some  people  away. 
They  may  be  unable  to  deal 
with  your  warmth  and  inten¬ 
sity.  But  the  ones  who  stay 
will  be  the  kind  of  people  with 
whom  you  can  build  a  solid 
and  meaningful  relationship. 

There  are  people  who  can 
handle  honesty,  l^t  you  won’t 
find  them  playing  the  uncon¬ 
cerned  sophisticate. 

In  psychological  terms, 
“like-attracts-like.’’  That  is. 


we  all  find  our  level  of  emo¬ 
tional  water.  If  you  are  cool 
and  critical,  you’ll  attract 
someone  who  is  equally  cool 
and  critical. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  he  may  appear 
clutching  and  interested,  but 
the  positions  will  reverse  as 
you  become  mwe  involved. 

As  time  goes  on  you  may 
forget  the  masquerade  and 
let  down  your  aloof  front  and 
be  loving.  Then  ...  wham! 
He’ll  start  being  cool  and 
critical  and  you  wW  end  up  on 
the  receiving  end  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  lonely  gambit. 

If  you  play  games  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  relationship  by 
hiding  feelings,  you’ll  attract 
someone  who  is  comfortable 
with  your  disguise  and  may 
leave  when  you  present  your 
true  perscmality.  You  could 
be  setting  yourself  up  for  a 
love  affair  based  on  emotions 
that  are  anti-love  and 
frightening. 

Withholding  important 
feelings  is  incompatible  with 
a  long-term  caring  and  shar¬ 
ing  romance.  It  will  hurt  less 
to  lose  someone  early  in  your 
dating  before  you  become  too 
involved.  It’s  devastating  to 


invest  in  months  of  acting  and 
pretending,  only  to  have  your 
partner  run  away  at  the  first 
sign  of  tenderness. 

The  essence  of  loving  in  a 
mature  and  authentic  rela¬ 
tionship  is  to  verbalize  how 
much  you  care.  To  feel  secure 
with  each  other,  lovers  need 
to  be  told  they’re  appreciated 
and  adored  ...  they  long  to 
hear  constant  restatement  of 
feelings.  We  are  all  like  chil¬ 
dren  hanging  on  every  word, 
every  gesture  our  partners 
make.  This  is  normal. 

Loving  another  human  be¬ 
ing  in  a  completely  honest 
way  may  include  some  pain¬ 
ful  moments.  But  the  emo¬ 
tional  payoffs  that  will  result 
are  feel^gs  of  self-esteem, 
increased  safety,  mutual 
trust  and  fulfillment. 

Take  a  chance  on  being 
honest  with  your  love.  Risk  it. 
Go  share  your  deepest  feel¬ 
ings  ...  do  it  now. 

Dr.  Irene  Kassorla,  psy¬ 
chologist,  lecturer,  television 
personality  and  internation¬ 
ally  respected  authority  on 
schizophrenia  and  family 
therapy,  is  the  author  of 
“Putting  It  AU  Together.” 


Reader  Therapy 


Dr.  Irene  Kassorla  can  give 
your  readers  new  insights 
into  their  emotions.  A  prac¬ 
ticing  psychologist  who  has 
advised  some  of  Holly¬ 
wood’s  top  stars,  Dr.  Kas¬ 
sorla  sheds  a  clear  light  on 
problems  that  can  beset 
anyone  in  today's  complex 
society.  With  understand¬ 


ing  and  clarity,  she  brings 
difficult  subjects  within 
the  reach  of  every  reader. 
Mail  in  the  coupon  for  free 
samples,  or  write,  wire  or 
call  John  Moon  or  Ron 
Wells,  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  P.O.  Box  190,  San 
Diego,  CA  92112,  (714) 
299-3131. 


Cdplw  Ncttis  Swvice 


Sert'ing  the  needs  of  newspapers 


Send  me  samples  of 
Confidante  to  the  Stars 


Copley  News  Service 

P.O.  Box  190 

San  Diego,  CA  92112 


Name 
Address 
City - 


Other  features  of  interest 

Just  check  and  we'll  send  you  samples 

□  Sports  Trivia  —  cartoon  quiz 

□  Of  Course,  A  Horse  —  care  and 
training 

□  Where  Are  you  Now  —  sports 
heroes  update 

□  Bob  Englehart  —  editorial  car¬ 
toonist 

n  Dear  Consumer  —  indepth  con¬ 
sumer  information 


State  . 


-Zip  . 


"Six  years  agp,we  boi^ht  the  first 
A^rsatec  proofer/printer 
ever  made. 


It's  still  proofing^' 


Jerry  Fingerlos,  Data  Processing  Manager,  The  San  Rafael  Independent  Journal 


When  the  Independent 
Journal  went  100%  cold 
type  in  1970,  they  revolu¬ 
tionized  newspaper  com¬ 
position.  Yet  for  all  their 
sophisticated  equipment, 
they  had  one  problem. 

Jerry  Fingerlos  recalls, 
“We  had  a  terrible  bottle¬ 
neck  in  the  copy  control 
area  where  changes  and 
corrections  were  made. 
All  copy  was  proofed  from 
output  of  the  phototype¬ 
setter,  and  lines  that 
needed  correction  had  to 
be  run  back  through  the 
phototypesetter,  trimmed 
and  manually  pasted  over 
the  original. 


“I  asked  Versatec  to  de¬ 
velop  an  electrostatic 
printer  specially  designed  Jerry  Fingerlos  and  the  first  proofer/printer. 
for  proofing.  They  did.  And  it  worked  beauti¬ 
fully.  Proofing  prior  to  phototypesetting  saved 
big  money.  In  fact,  the  proofer/printer  paid  for 
itself  in  the  first  two  months  of  operation’.’ 

The  story  gets  better. 

Six  years  later,  we  asked  Jerry  Fingerlos  for  an 
update.  “We’ve  revamped  our  entire  photocom¬ 
position  system.  New  computers.  New  photo¬ 
typesetters.  New  disc  drives.  But  one  thing 
hasn’t  changed.  The  Versatec  proofer/printer. 

It  is  still  quietly  turning  out  proofs— over  1 20,000 
pages  a  year’.’ 

“With  this  kind  of  load,  a  clanking  line  printer 
would  have  been  down  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 


2805  Bowers  Avenue 

BBVCnWICU  Santa  Clara,  CA  95051 

IP  AXEHOXCOMBMIY  (408)988-2800 

Send  information: 

□  Proof er/printers  □  Call  to  arrange  a 

for  photocomposition  demonstration 

□  Photocomposition  system  suppliers 
offering  Versatec  proof  er/printers 

□  Send  samples  □  New! 

Halftone  capability 


telephone 


organization 


bity,  state  &  zip 


[composition  system 


Yet  our  Versatec  has  run 
for  six  years  with  only  two 
major  repairs’.’ 

The  proofer 
everybody  likes 

The  Versatec  proofer/ 
printer  proofs  for  more 
newspapers  and  com¬ 
mercial  typesetters  than 
any  other  line  printer.  It  is 
recommended  by  more 
than  twelve  photocompo¬ 
sition  system  suppliers. 
Find  out  why.  Circle  our 
reader’s  service  number 
or  use  the  coupon.  Either 
way,  you’ll  learn  that  proof¬ 
ing  can  be  reliable,  quiet 
and  practical. 
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SEPTEMBER 


8- 10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 

Sheraton-Conestoga  Village,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

9- 10 — Indiana  Newspaper  Advertising  Conference,  Marriott,  Indianapolis. 
9-11 — Maine  Press  Association,  Evergreen  Valley  Resort,  East  Stoneham, 

Me. 

9- 11 — Md.-Del.-D.C.  Press  Association  conference,  Sheraton-  Fontaine¬ 

bleau  Inn,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

10- 13 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

13- 17 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Calgary,  Alberta, 

Canada. 

14- 17 — ^American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Hyatt  Re¬ 

gency,  Houston. 

15- 17 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Genetti  Lycoming 

Hotel,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

15- 18 — New  England  Press  Association,  The  Balsams,  Dixville  Notch,  N.H. 

16- 18 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  House, 

Albany. 

17- 18 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

18- 19 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Conti¬ 

nental  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18-21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Park  Town  Motor 
Hotel,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

18-21 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region, 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

18- 21 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Golden 

Gateway,  San  Francisco. 

19- 20 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York 

City. 

22- 24 — Fla.  Newspaper  Ad  Executives,  Don  CeSar  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg, 

Fla. 

23- 25 — Illinois  Newspaprer  Production  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Joliet, 

Illinois 

23- 25 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assoc.  Sales  Conference, 

Oak  Brook  Hyatt  House,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

24- 25 — Ohio  Ad  Executives,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

25- 27 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  re¬ 

gional  meeting.  La  Mansion,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

26- 28 — ^Western  Newspapers  Production  Conference,  Portland  Hilton, 

Portland,  Ore. 

28- Oct.  1 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Buck  Hill 

Inn,  Buck  Hill,  Pa. 

29- 30 — Allied  Publishers,  Salishan  Lodge,  Gleneden  Beach,  Ore. 

29- Oct.  2 — New  York  Press  Association,  Niagara  Hilton,  Niagara  Falls. 

30- Oct.  1 — Advertising  Conference  of  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  Center, 

Madison, 

30-Oct.  2 — Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Radisson, 
Denver. 

OCTOBER 

1- 4 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Fontaine- 

bleau  Inn,  Ocean  City,  Maryland. 

2- 4 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Atwood  Lodge,  Dellroy 

Ohio. 

2-5 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Region, 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

2- 7 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

3- 6 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  International,  Inc., 

Doral  Hotel  and  Country  Club,  Miami,  Florida. 

5- 11— Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Sheraton-Waikiki,  Honolulu. 

6- 7 — Southern  Production  Program,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City. 

6-8 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  The  Dinkier, 
Syracuse,  N  Y. 

9-12 — United  Press  International  Edicon,  Cerromar  Beach  Hotel,  Puerto 
Rico. 

9-15 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

11-14 — Cal-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Harrah  s  Reno. 
13-15 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Rodeway  Inn,  Carlsbad.  New 
Mexico. 

15 — International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day. 
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Newsbriefs 


A  group  of  X-rated  film  producers  and  distributors  plan  to 
sue  the  Los  Angeles  Times  unless  the  paper  reverses  its  new 
policy  banning  hard-core  pornographic  movie  ads.  The  at¬ 
torney  for  the  group,  John  Weston,  said  if  filed  the  suit 
would  charge  violations  of  the  First  and  14th  amendments 
and  would  accuse  the  Times  of  interfering  in  business  and 
trade  and  of  antitrust  violations. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  effective  September,  is  no 
longer  publishing  massage  parlor  ads  and  has  “sharply  re¬ 
stricted”  the  advertising  of  x-rated  movies. 

The  new  ad  policy  will  limit  x-rated  movie  ads  to  single 
column  display  with  a  maximum  depth  of  two  inches.  No 
illustrations  or  descriptive  copy  will  be  accepted.  The  ads 
will  be  restricted  to  the  name  and  address  of  the  theater,  title 
of  film,  time  schedule,  prices  and  the  label  “x-rated”  or 
“Adults  only.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Postal  officials  are  investigating  the  South  Bay  (Calif.) 
Community  News,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  by  Yetta 
Lasky,  following  complaints  involving  the  paper's  apparent 
practice  of  republishing  ads  run  by  companies  in  other  pap¬ 
ers  without  their  prior  approval  with  hope  they  will  pay  for 
the  service  when  they  receive  a  notice  which  resembles  a 
bill. 

Yetta  Lasky  is  the  mother  of  Michael  Lasky,  who  was 
convicted  in  December  of  23  counts  of  mail  fraud  in  a 
scheme  which,  according  to  prosecutors,  bilked  businesses 
of  $2  million  in  unauthorized  advertising. 

Mrs.  Lasky’s  newspaper  has  been  the  subject  of  com¬ 
plaints  by  at  least  two  companies  which  claim  they  have 
received  what  appear  to  be  bills  for  published  ads  they  never 
authorized. 

lie  sic  :)c 

Former  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  Co.  president  Larry  Israel 
has  been  named  to  head  a  communications  division  of  the  Coca 
Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  New  York  which  is  seeking  to  acquire  tv 
station  WNYS,  an  American  Broadcasting  Co.  affiliate  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

William  J.  Sullivan,  executive  vicepresident  of  Coca  Cola 
said  the  proposed  transaction  is  valued  at  some  $12  million. 
He  said  Coca  Cola  wants  to  acquire  51%  of  the  station  and 
Israel  and  two  other  investors  will  get  the  balance. 

Coca  Cola  has  filed  a  letter  of  intent  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  the  purchase  of  the  station 
from  Outlet  Co.  of  Providence,  R.l. 

Ik  * 

The  federal  government  was  Canada's  biggest  spender  on 
advertising  last  year,  according  to  a  report  by  Toronto-based 
Elliot  Research  Corporation,  Ltd. 

The  government  spent  $16.1  million  on  advertisements  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  tv  in  1976,  compared  to 
$11  million  in  1975. 

Tenth  on  the  list  behind  an  assortment  of  food,  beverage 
and  auto  companies  was  the  1976  Olympics  which  spent  $7 
million  on  advertising. 

^  ♦ 

California  publisher  Dean  Lesher  has  lost  an  attempt  to 
have  his  California  estate  classified  as  a  charitable  institution, 
exempt  from  a  stiff  water  rationing  allotment. 

Lesher's  estate  had  been  classified  as  a  nonprofit  institu¬ 
tion  because  of  the  numerous  charitable  fund-raising  parties 
held  there  and  was  permitted  to  get  15  gallons  per  person 
above  the  sUindard  allotment  of  330  gallons  a  day.  v\  henever 
nonprofit  gatherings  of  more  than  25  persons  were  held. 

Last  month  the  East  Bay  district  water  crisis  committee 
reduced  that  allotment  and  Lesher  appealed,  but  lost  the 
appeal. 
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Can  anyone  do 
what  you  do 
any  better? 

Probably  not.  All  things  considered  you  do 
what  you  do  pretty  doggone  well.  After  all,  no  one 
has  taken  your  job.  And  you’re  eating  regularly. 

But... 

But  have  you  ever  considered  what  doing  your 
job  just  a  little  better  might  mean? 

Money.  Cold  hard  coin  of  the  realm. 

If  each  of  us  cared  just  a  smidge  more  about 
what  we  do  for  a  living,  we  could  actually  turn  that 
inflationary  spiral  around.  Better  products,  better 
service  and  better  management  would  mean  savings 
for  all  of  us.  Savings  of  much  of  the  cash  and  frayed 
nerves  it’s  costing  us  now  for  repairs  and  inefficiency. 

Point  two.  By  taking  more  pride  in  our  work 
we’ll  more  than  likely  see  America  regaining  its 
strength  in  the  competitive  world  trade  arena.  When 
the  balance  of  payments  swings  our  way  again  we’ll 
all  be  better  off  economically. 

So  you  see— the  only  person  who  can  really 
do  what  you  do  any  better  is  you. 

America,  tt  only  works 
as  well  as  we  do. 


The  National  Commission  on  /noductivity,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Permanence  of  print 

Sound  and  pictures  in  living  color  have  not  destroyed  the 
printed  word — not  by  a  long  shot! 

Twice  in  recent  weeks  the  public’s  interest  in  and  demand 
for  the  permanence  of  print  has  been  demonstrated  vividly. 
While  television  and  radio  gave  extensive  and  expensive 
time  to  news  reports  of  Elvis  Presley’s  death,  and  before 
that  to  the  capture  of  the  alleged  “Son  of  Sam”  killer,  news¬ 
papers  were  doing  what  they  did  best  wrapping  up  all  the 
details  in  a  package  that  could  be  handled,  read  and  re-read. 

And  the  public  ate  it  up  buying  thousands  of  extra  copies 
of  those  newspaper  editions. 

Maybe  the  days  of  the  “Special”  and  the  “Extra”  are  com¬ 
ing  back.  Maybe  they  were  never  dead  and  newspaper 
editors  just  thought  they  were. 

One  big  union 

The  ultimate  organizational  clout  of  one  big  union  may  be 
attractive  to  some  union  leaders  in  the  newspaper  field,  but 
now  is  the  time  for  their  individual  members  to  examine 
what  it  may  eventually  mean  to  them. 

What  started  out  as  a  proposal  to  merge  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
now  includes  the  possibility  of  including  the  International 
Mailers  Union,  the  United  Paperworkers  International 
Union  and  the  International  Printing  and  Graphic  Com¬ 
munications  Union  with  total  membership  of  750,000. 

Guild  membership  is  around  35,000  and  only  part  of  that 
includes  those  calling  themselves  journalists.  Is  it  in  the 
best  interest  of  those  members  when  union  leaders  includ¬ 
ing  the  Guild  president  talk  about  a  merger  primarily  as 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  unions? 


i^ABP 


Charter  Member 
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Right  of  free  speech 

The  Commonwealth  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  ruled 
unanimously  that  the  state’s  Human  Relations  Commission 
went  too  far  in  denying  people  the  right  to  advertise  his  or 
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characteristics  in  a  situations-wanted  newspaper  ad. 

In  fact,  the  court  said,  the  cease  and  desist  order  entered 
against  the  Pittsburgh  Press  for  accepting  such  advei’tising 
is  “constitutionally  invalid.” 

This  is  a  prime  example  of  how  bureaucratic  minds  create 
regulations  stretching  legislative  intent  to  unconstitutional 
limits  which  one  or  more  newspapers  must  correct  in  the 
public’s  interest  at  great  time  and  expense  to  themselves. 
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Letters 


DISTURBED 

I  was  very  disturbed  by  the  interview 
of  Philip  Dougherty  in  your  August  20 
issue. 

The  source  of  my  discontent  was  not 
Mr.  Dougherty’s  comments  about  public 
relations  practitioners,  but  the  fact  that 
such  broad  generalizations  about  the 
profession  of  public  relations  can  still  be 
made. 

Public  relations,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  has  to  be  professional  and 
highly  competent.  I  am  a  former  news¬ 
man,  now  a  public  relations  practitioner 
and  I  view  my  role  as  one  of  helping 
the  media  get  the  information  they  need 
and  counseling  my  employers  on  the 
best  methods  to  get  their  deeds  and 
interests  before  the  public. 

Those  who  prefer  such  ludicrous 
stunts  as  were  recounted  in  the  story  are 
not  practicing  public  relations.  It  could 
be  called  press  agentry  (a  term  wisely 
used  in  the  headline  for  the  story)  or 
publicity — and  very  low  caliber  at  that, 
but  certainly  not  public  relations. 

Misconceptions  about  public  relations 
are  very  difficult  to  dispel,  especially 
when  people  who  pull  such  outlandish 
gimmicks  call  themselves  “P.R.  ex¬ 
perts.” 

While  reading  the  article,  I  was  con¬ 
fused  in  my  own  mind  for  a  time  if  Mr. 
Dougherty  or  Mr.  Consoli  truly  under¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  the  terms  p.r.  and 
ad  agencies  or  ad  agency  executives, 
since  they  were  attributing  so  much  to  ad 
agency  executives  that  normally  fit  the 
role  of  a  true  public  relations  prac¬ 
titioner.  However,  there  were  occasions 
where  he  was  accurate  in  his  assessment 
of  a  public  relations  profession,  such  as 
when  he  said  “It  is  vital  for  an  effective 
p.r.  person  to  be  on  top  of  everything. 
When  they  aren’t,  its  like  pulling  teeth  to 
get  information.” 

True.  This  is  where  management  must 
cooperate.  If  they  do  not  confide  in  their 
public  relations  staff,  they  in  turn  cannot 
adequately  do  their  own  job. 

Frank  Merriman 
(Merriman  is  manager  communications 
department,  El  Paso  Chamber  of 
Commerce.) 

*  ♦  ♦ 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

The  Television  Critics  Assn,  wishes  to 
correct  an  error  in  Barbara  Yost’s  arti¬ 
cle,  “Tv  reporters  object  to  press  criti¬ 
cism,”  in  the  July  30  issue  of  E&P. 

The  organization  formed  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  tv  critics  has  no  relation  to  any 
body  or  group  known  as  “tv  Critics 
Circle.”  We  have  never  called  ourselves 
by  that  name,  nor  do  we  expect  to  be 
anything  but  our  registered  title.  Televi¬ 
sion  Critics  Association. 

Barbara  Holsopple 


POSTAL  MONOPOLY 

1  find  it  somewhat  misleading  to  read 
comments  from  editors  and  publishers 
across  the  nation  who  blast  the  proposed 
five-day  mail  service  schedule.  No 
doubt,  these  same  individuals  will  pro¬ 
test  any  plans  to  increase  postal  rates  for 
second  class  and  third  class  mail,  both 
categories  which  are  highly  subsidized 
by  first  class  mail  patrons. 

The  real  issue,  though,  is  whether  we 
should  continue  to  accept  the  Postal 
Service’s  legal  monopoly  and  the 
government’s  “official”  reasons  for  forc¬ 
ing  the  private  express  statutes  upon  us. 
Editors  have  dutifully  condemned  other 
business  monopolies,  yet  tend  not  to 
speak  out  against  the  postal  monopoly. 

As  demonstrated  by  citizens  such  as 
Robert  Black  in  Pittsburg,  Kansas  and 
Paul  Brennan  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  com¬ 
petition  in  the  letter  carrier  trade  will 
improve  services  at  less  operating  cost 
and  without  sacrificing  service  to  rural 
areas.  Editors  should  be  as  open  in  chal¬ 
lenging  the  constitutionality  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  express  statutes  as  they  are  in  de¬ 
fending  freedom  of  the  press. 

If  we  continue  to  permit  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  regulate  the  delivery  of  our  let¬ 
ters,  we  will  have  no  cause  for  complaint 
when  politicians  decide  to  regulate  the 
contents  of  our  letters — and  our  periodi¬ 
cals. 

Alan  Brooks 
(Brooks  is  editor,  Fort  Collins  (Colo.) 
Comments.) 

♦  ♦  * 

PRESLEY  SELLOUT 

What  does  the  sellout  after  sellout  of 
special  sections  on  Elvis  Presley  tell  us 
about  the  wisdom  of  newspapers,  some¬ 
time  back  in  the  early  days  of  television, 
burying  the  “extra?” 

An  “extra”  is  one  thing,  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  is  another — sort  of.  But  isn’t  the 
public  saying  to  us — through  the  Elvis 
sales — that,  tv  be  damned,  they  go  for 
their  newspapers  hustling — doing  some¬ 
thing  special,  being  timely? 

1  have  long  felt  we  sat  back  and  wrote 
off  all  too  casually  the  idea  that  we  no 
longer  have  a  “bulletin”  or  “extra” 
function. 

“Stop  the  presses!”  I  suggest, 
shouldn’t  be  quite  the  camp  cry  that  we 
have  tended  to  make  it  seem  in  more 
recent  years. 

Dick  Smyser 

(Smyser  is  editor  of  Oak  Ridger.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

PRESS  CENTER 

A  media  service  organization  was 
started  in  Japan  in  October  1976.  That  is 
the  Foreign  Press  Center-Japan,  located 
in  the  Nippon  Press  Center  Building, 
2-2-1  Uchisaiwaicho,  Chiyodaku,  Tokyo 
(Zip  code:  100).  It  is  a  non-profit  founda¬ 
tion  funded  by  the  Government,  the 
Japan  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors 


Association  and  the  Federation  of 
Economic  Organizations. 

It  helps  foreign  journalists — both  resi¬ 
dent  and  visiting — through  arranging  for 
them  individual  and  group  interviews, 
holding  briefings,  organizing  group  tours 
of  professional  interest  to  local  areas, 
industrial  plants,  etc.  at  a  low  cost,  pro¬ 
viding  foreign-language  informational 
materials,  furnishing  photos,  etc.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  organization  is  to  facilitate 
foreign  reporters  in  having  access  to 
sources  and  information  and  thus  enable 
them  to  assess  Japan  accurately. 

How  to  contact  the  Center?  It  is  easy. 
Pick  up  an  application  form  at  your 
nearest  Japanese  diplomatic  mission,  fill 
it  up  and  send  it  to  the  Center  either  by 
mail  or  through  that  mission.  Or,  just 
write  a  letter  directly  to  the  Center.  As 
for  credentials,  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
forward  to  the  Center  a  letter  from  the 
editor  or  some  identification  which 
shows  he  or  she  is  a  bona-fide  journalist. 

The  services  of  the  Foundation  are 
rendered  free  of  charge,  except  that  the 
Center  does  not  extend  financial  assis¬ 
tance  covering  the  charges  for  hotel, 
transportation,  meals,  etc.  No  airport 
pickup,  either.  Interpreters  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  user’s  cost. 

Kinji  Kawamura 
(Kawamura  is  managing  director  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Center/Japan.) 

♦  *  * 

TOO  INVOLVED? 

Did  Alan  Gould,  Jr.  of  the  Pocono 
Record  get  his  jollies  playing  policeman 
with  the  feds  as  they  busted  a  big,  bad 
pot  smuggler?  All  good  patriots  will 
applaud  this  gutsy  effort. 

But,  I  do  have  a  question.  Aren’t 
newspapers  just  supposed  to  report  the 
news?  Should  newspapers  enter  into  col¬ 
lusion  and  conspiracy  about  trial  evi¬ 
dence  as  Gould  did? 

As  a  journalist  I  am  not  proud  of  Alan 
Gould,  Jr.  and  his  Pocono  Record  in  this 
case.  Of  course,  we  have  been  making 
asses  of  the  government  a  lot  lately. 
Maybe  this  time  it  was  their  turn. 

J.  David  Truby 
(Truby  is  editor  of  National  News  Service, 
Indiana,  Pa.) 

*  9k  9k 

PASTE  POTS 

Your  recent  article  concerning  ben¬ 
zene  content  in  rubber  cement  used  in 
paste  pots,  caused  an  investigation  of  our 
source,  the  Rubba  Adhesive  Products 
Corp.  of  the  Bronx,  New  York. 

Rubba  tells  me  that  due  to  a  few  “dif¬ 
ficulties”  the  use  of  benzene  was  discon¬ 
tinued  30  years  ago. 

Their  present  solvent  is  called 
“hexane”-(C'’H'''). 

They  did  however  admonish  us  to  be¬ 
ware  of  constant  contact. 

R.  W.  King 

(King  is  ad  director  of  the  Texarkana  Daily 
News. ) 
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We’d  like  some  changes 
to  insure  that  you  don’t 


financing  be  assigned  to  the  Disability  fund.  In  view 
of  the  greater  need  for  funds  in  the  Disability  area, 
we  agree. 

EQUALITY  OF  THE  SEXES.  Because  of  recent 
court  decisions  that  remove  sex  discrimination  from 
Survivors’  and  Dependents’  benefits,  some  people 
are  receiving  benefits  without  having  been 
dependent  in  reality.  The  Administration 
recommends,  and  we  agree,  that  an  additional 
provision  should  be  required  to  limit  Dependents’ 
benefits  to  those  who  earn  the  lesser  income. 

TAX  ON  SELF-EMPLOYED.  Historically,  the  Social 
Security  tax  for  self-employed  persons  has  been  one 
and  one-half  times  the  rate  for  employees. 
Legislation  in  1965  limited  the  self-employed  rate  to 


The  Social  Security  Philosophy. 

The  Social  Security  system  was  not  devised  as  a 
welfare  program.  The  funding  of  Social  Security 
has  always  been  self-supporting,  based  on  equal 
contributions  by  employers  and  employees. 
Because  of  these  contributions,  the  person  who 
works  is  assured  of  Social  Security  benefits,  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

Administration  Proposals 
We  Agree  With. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS.  At  present  the  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  portion  of  Social  Security  is  in  a 
stronger  position  than  the  Disability  portion.  The 
Administration  suggests  that  a  larger  part  of  the 


Your  financial  security  is  our  business.  And  we 
believe  Social  Security  is  a  sound  base  for  your 
financial  planning.  That’s  why  the  life  insurance 
business  is  committed  to  keeping  Social  Security 
healthy.  Right  now  there  is  a  serious  financial 
imbalance  in  the  system.  The  Administration,  and 
others,  are  currently  proposing  to  Congress 
methods  of  correcting  this  weakness.  We  agree 
with  some  of  these  methods,  but  not  all. 


What’s  the  Problem? 


The  Social  Security  system  is  only  as  sound  as  its 
financing.  And  we  share  the  general  concern  that  it 
will  run  into  difficulties  unless  some  changes  are 
made  soon. 

The  immediate  problem  is  that  there  is  more 
money  being  paid  out  in  benefits  than  is  being 
collected  in  Social  Security  taxes.  If  things  are 
allowed  to  continue  as  they  are  now,  the  Retirement 
Trust  Fund  could  be  depleted  by  1983  and  the 
Disability  Trust  Fund  could  be  depleted  by  1979. 

The  major  long-range  problem  is  twofold.  First,  a 
technical  flaw  exists  in  the  present  law,  which  gives 
a  double  credit  for  the  rise  in  cost  of  living  to  people 
retiring  in  the  future.  Thus  they  will  be  receiving 
much  larger  retirement  benefits  than  intended.  The 
second  problem  is  a  result  of  a  shift  in  the  balance 
of  our  population.  Because  of  a  lower  birthrate, 
fewer  people  will  h>e  joining  the  work  force,  while 
more  people  will  be  entering  retirement.  That 
means,  there  will  be  fewer  Americans  paying  Social 
Security  taxes  than  anticipated,  and  more  collecting 
retirement  benefits. 


Sodal  Security  system? 


a  maximum  of  7%  of  covered  wages,  which  was 
reached  in  1973.  The  Administration  proposes,  and 
we  agree,  that  the  original  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  for  employees  be  restored. 

Administration  Proposals 
We  Would  Modify. 

AUTOMATIC  INCREASES.  The  current  law 
provides  for  automatic  increases  in  Social  Security 
payments  to  parallel  the  government’s  Cost  of 
Living  Index.  Those  who  are  already  retired  benefit 
directly  through  increased  monthly  Social  Security 
payments.  Future  benefits  for  people  still  working,  in 
effect,  are  adjusted  twice.  First,  because  wages  rise 
when  prices  rise,  increasing  the  average  earnings  on 
which  Social  Security  benefits  are  based.  Second, 
the  same  adjustment  that  increased  the  benefits  for 
retired  workers  also  applies  on  top  of  that  initial 
increase.  So  the  person  entering  retirement  gets  a 
double  adjustment.  A  similar  problem  also  exists  in 
the  computation  of  Disability  benefits. 

We  agree  with  the  Administration  that  this  is 
undesirable  because,  if  unchecked,  it  would 
eventually  mean  that  many  people  will  receive  more 
from  Social  Security  than  they  earned  prior  to 
retirement,  and  many  people  will  receive  excessive 
Disability  payments.  This  would  place  a  tremendous 
strain  upon  the  Social  Security  system  and  the 
entire  American  economy. 

However,  in  correcting  this  double  adjustment  for 
inflation  (technically  called  decoupling),  the 
Administration’s  proposal  should  be  further 
modified,  restoring  the  original  relationship  of 
benefits  to  wages  that  existed  prior  to  1972,  without 
affecting  the  benefits  currently  being  paid. 
INCREASES  IN  TAX  RATES.  A  1%  increase  in  the 
tax  rate  on  both  employers  and  employees  is  now 
scheduled  for  the  year  2011.  The  Administration 
proposes  that  one  quarter  of  this  increase  would 
become  effective  in  1985  and  the  remainder  in 
1990.  We  support  the  general  principle  of  adoption 
of  tax  rate  increases  necessary  to  finance  the  Social 
Security  system,  but  we  recommend  increases 
earlier  than  1985;  specifically,  we  propose  a  modest 
immediate  Social  Security  tax  increase  of  .5%  on 
both  employers  and  employees,  to  be  followed  by  a 
.25%  increase  in  the  1980’s. 

Administration  Proposals 
We  Disagree  With. 

INCREASING  THE  WAGE  BASE  FOR 
EMPLOYEES.  The  Administration  is  asking  for 
specific  future  increases  in  the  taxable  wage  base, 
above  what  the  current  law  provides.  We  believe  this 
is  undesirable.  Since  benefits  depend  on  the  wage 
base,  this  would  result  in  unduly  expanding  the 


Social  Security  system.  We  recommend  that  as  the 
level  of  wages  goes  up,  the  wage  base  should  be 
increased,  as  present  law  prescribes. 

Elv\PLOYERS’  TAX.  The  Administration  proposes 
that  the  employer’s  contribution  be  based  on  the 
employee’s  total  salary.  We  strongly  disagree  with 
this,  because  the  employer  would  he  unfairly  taxed 
and  this  would  be  harmful  to  the  economy. 
GENERAL  REVENGE  FINANCING.  The 
Administration  proposes  to  get  further  Social 
Security  funds  from  general  revenues  whenever 
unemployment  is  over  6%.  We  strongly  disagree 
with  this.  Social  Security  should  continue  as  a 
self  supporting  program.  Using  general  revenues 
invites  open-ended  spending.  This  would  put  the 
Social  Security  program,  along  with  welfare 
programs,  in  political  competition  for  funds  from 
general  taxes. 

Social  Security  for  All. 

There  are  people  who  are  not  in  the  Social  Security 
system,  and  we  believe  that  the  entire  United  States 
working  force,  including  all  government  employees, 
should  participate  in  the  Social  Security  program. 
This  would  further  strengthen  the  Social  Security 
system. 

A  Free  Booklet. 

Our  proposals  to  improve  the  system— which  would 
restore  its  financial  integrity  for  the  next  several 
decades— are  spelled  out  in  our  free  booklet. 
Strengthening  the  Social  Security 
System.  Just  send  us  the  coupon  and 
it’s  yours. 

I - 

[  American  Council 
I  of  Life  Insurance 

I  Dept.  SS 

I  1850  K  Street,  N.W. 

I  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

1  Please  send  a  copy  of  Strengthening  the 
•  Social  Security  System. 
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We  want  you  to  know  more  about  life. 
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‘‘Rising  costs  and  rapid  changes 
are  earmarks  of  the  auto  and 
housing  fields.  The  Monitor  informs, 
advises,  and  acts  as  a  catalyst 
between  readers  and  these 
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Charles  E.  Dole 

Automotive  and  Real  Estate  Editor 
The  Cluistian  Science  Monitor 


He  drives  a  different  new  car  every  other 
week  and  racks  up  more  than  30,000  miles  a 
year.  It’s  all  part  of  the  job  for  Charlie  Dole— 
with  rewards  like  driving  a  $40,000  Rolls  Royce 
and  problems  like  remembering  where  the  horn 
is  when  it’s  needed. 

A  long-time  Monitor  man.  Dole  joined  the 
staff  direct  from  Harvard  in  1938  and  has  held  a 
progression  of  positions,  becoming  auto  and 
real  estate  editor  in  1967. 

The  decade  since  then  has  been  a  fast- 
chan^ng  one.  The  energy  crisis  and 
environment  awareness  have  brought  new 
laws,  new  standards,  and  new  viewpoints. 
Instead  of  writing  about  tail  fins  and  quick 
acceleration.  Dole  deals  with  safety,  emission 
standards,  fuel  consumption.  He  sees  himself  as 
a  catalyst,  pointing  out  shortcomings  and 
encouraging  improvements. 

On  the  housing  side,  he  analyzes  the 
trends  dike  revitalizing  inner  cities,  containing 
suburban  sprawl,  and  conserving  energy 
resources)  that  affect  people’s  daily  lives. 

Dole’s  ability  to  represent  industry  and 
consumer  views  fairly,  and  to  evaluate  products 
astutely,  provides  a  dependable  background 
for  informed  decisions  on  the  two  biggest  items 
in  a  family  budget:  car  and  house.  This  approach 
helps  make  the  Monitor  a  newspaper  relied  on 
by  its  own  subscribers  in 
some  130  countries . . . 
and  by  the  14  million 
readers  of  the  177 
newspapers  worldwide 
that  subscribe  to  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
News  and  Photo  Service.  A  way  of  seeing. 
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Legislation  jeopardizes 
liquor  ads  in  newspaper 


Newspaper  advertising  by  beverage 
alcohol  producers  is  “in  jeopardy,”  a 
meeting  of  newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  in  Pipestem,  W.  Va.  was  told  by 
Paul  F.  Gavaghan  of  the  Distilled  Spirits 
Council. 

The  current  threat,  according  to 
Gavaghan,  is  a  bill  before  Congress 
(H.R.  786)  which  would  disallow  bever¬ 
age  alcohol  advertising  as  a  deductible 
business  expense.  He  urged  newspaper 
admen  to  oppose  this  legislation. 

“1  am  sure  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  you 
are  aware  of  H.R.  786,  sponsored  by 
Congressman  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
California,”  said  Gavaghan.  “Con¬ 
gressman  Brown  is  continually  reaching 
out  for  wider  support  of  this  proposed 
measure.” 

“Through  a  statement  in  the  Conares- 
siotuil  Record,  Congressman  Brown 
made  his  rationale  clear,”  Gavaghan 
said.  “He  seeks  to  disarm  opposition  by 
pointing  out  that  his  bill  would  not  re¬ 
strict  the  right  of  the  industry  to  adver¬ 
tise  its  products,  but  simply  take  Federal 
government  out  of  the  business  of  pro¬ 
viding  incentive,  through  the  tax  struc¬ 
ture,  for  such  advertising.” 

“A  major  source  for  this  argument  was 
provided  by  William  Plymat  of  Iowa, 
who  testified  in  May  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar¬ 
cotics,”  Cavaghan  said.  “Plymat  is  one 


of  the  leading  ‘drys’  in  the  United  States. 
His  misleadingly  named  Dry  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  American  Council  on  Alcohol 
Problems,  which  purports  to  be  an  objec¬ 
tive  group  dedicated  to  reducing  abusive 
drinking. 

“Plymat  is  claiming  that  advertising 
fosters  alcoholism  and  persuades 
youngsters  to  become  consumers.  Any¬ 
body  familiar  with  objective  studies  on 
these  complex  subjects  realizes  that 
Plymat’s  views  are  grossly  simplistic  and 
misleading. 

“The  experience  of  the  Soviet 
Union — where  beverage  alcohol  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  extinct  since  the  Russian 
revolution — shows  that  restrictions  will 
not  work.  That  country,  with  no  adver¬ 
tising,  has  one  of  the  highest  reported 
incidences  of  alcoholism  in  the  world. 
Curbs  on  advertising  will  not  prevent  or 
‘cure’  alcoholism. 

“Plymat’s  ultimate  goal — which  he 
shares  with  other  extremists — is  censor¬ 
ship  and  eventually  elimination  of  bever¬ 
age  alcohol  advertising.  He  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  favor  of  censorship  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  alcoholism  committee  in  March. 

“1  certainly  don’t  want  to  leave  you 
with  the  impression  that  the  Dry — or 
original  Prohibition — movement  alone  is 
involved  in  this  campaign  against  adver¬ 
tising.  For  example,  Ralph  Nader  pub¬ 
licly  endorsed  Plymat’s  views  in  his 


EiP 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

newspaper  column  {Washington  Star, 
March,  1977).  Nader’s  column  suggests 
that  support  may  be  forthcoming  from 
the  consumerism  movement. 

“I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  the 
thought  that  beverage  alcohol  advertis¬ 
ing  will  continue  to  be  under  attack.  It  is 
too  inviting  a  target  for  misguided  evan- 
galists  and  zealots  to  abandon.  As  a  legal 
business,  with  a  legal  product  and  the 
right  to  advertise,  we  in  the  liquor  indus¬ 
try  have  every  intention  of  opposing 
such  threats.  We  believe  that  more  is  at 
stake  than  the  threat  to  this  category  of 
advertising.  At  its  roots  there  is  a  threat 
to  freedom  of  press  posed  by  those  who 
would  assert  governmental  controls  on 
business  and  industry,  and  particularly 
on  the  print  media.” 

Federal  judge 
okays  reporter 
subpoenas  in  NJ 

The  door  was  opened  this  week  in 
Newark,  N.J.  for  a  federal  court  decision 
on  the  right  of  newsmen  to  protect  the 
anonymity  of  sources. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  H.  Curtis 
Meanor  ruled  (August  30)  that  attorneys 
for  former  Rep.  Henry  Helstoski  could 
subpoena  reporters  to  testify  in  a  civil 
suit  against  U.S.  Attorney  Jonathan  L. 
Goldstein. 

Reporters  will  be  asked  to  tell  who 
revealed  to  them  that  Helstoski  claimed 
Fifth  Amendment  rights  while  testifying 
before  a  grand  jury. 

Helstoski,  who  lost  his  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  seat  last  year,  was  indicted 
by  the  U  .S.  Attorney’s  office  last  year  on 
charges  that  he  accepted  money  for 
promises  to  enter  special  legislation  in 
Congress  granting  citizenship  to  illegal 
aliens.  Helstoski  then  filed  suit  against 
Goldstein,  claiming  unfair  pretrial  public¬ 
ity. 

A  Shield  Law  was  enacted  by  New 
Jersey  following  the  jailing  of  reporter 
Peter  Bridge  in  1971  for  refusing  to  name 
his  source  for  a  story  he  wrote  for  the 
Newark  Evening  News.  Meanor  was  the 
judge  that  ordered  Bridge  to  jail. 

Judge  Meanor  said  “the  federal  court 
is  going  to  have  to  decide  sooner  or  later 
whether  they’re  going  to  create  such  a 
privilege”  for  reporters  not  to  disclose 
sources. 

“As  a  matter  of  common  law,  we 
might  as  well  get  started,”  Meanor  said. 
“If  newspaper  reporters  don’t  answer 
and  they  are  stubborn  enough  to  go  into 
contempt,  they  are  going  to  use  this  as  a 
vehicle  for  appellate  review.” 

The  subpoenas  are  expected  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 


SCHOLARSHIP — John  O.  Fullerton,  publisher  of  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star- 
News,  presents  the  Branham/Newspaper  Soles  scholarship  award  to  Bradley 
Reid  Kutrow,  whose  parent  is  an  employee  of  the  newspaper.  He  will  be  attend¬ 
ing  the  University  of  North  Carolina  this  fall.  This  marked  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Branham  Scholarship,  awarded  in  memory  of  the  company's  founder. 
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Lutheran  Church  creates 
hard  sell  ad  campaign 


The  Lutheran  Church  of  America  has 
launched  an  “Evangelical  Outreach” 
advertising  campaign  that  will  use  news¬ 
papers  as  its  base  medium. 

The  church’s  12,000  individual  con¬ 
gregations  are  responsible  for  local 
placement  and  funding  of  the  ads. 

Newspapers  are  the  base  of  the  effort, 
said  R.  Marshall  Stross,  director  of  the 
church’s  department  of  press,  radio  and 
tv  because  “you  can  use  specific  names, 
addresses  and  streets  of  churches;  it  gets 
pretty  difficult  to  do  on  radio,  and  costly 
on  tv.” 

Stross  said  the  church  hopes  to  reach 
100  markets  in  the  U.S.,  “with  the  best 
potential  from  the  Hudson  River  west  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania, 


Yslere  asking  you 

hD  come  to  church 

this  Sunday 

and  judgp 

for  yourself  if 

face-to-face 

religion 

can  give  you 

a  happier, 

more  meaningful 

Monday... 

inui  Tuesiiini 
ami  VSkihit’nio}/ 
amiTluirsiiau 
ami  Friiiay 
amiSahmiay. 


THEME — ^This  ad  makes  use 
of  the  basic  campaign 
theme.  It  has  been  prepared 
in  several  different  sizes. 


Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin.” 

The  church  is  advising  its  prospective 
newspaper  ad  buyers  to: 

•  Consider  buying  space  on  pages 
other  than  the  Saturday  church  advertis¬ 
ing  page  (despite  special  rates  there)  be¬ 
cause  it  is  “not  the  best  way  to  reach 
persons  who  skip  over  these  to  find 
sports  or  general  news.  .  .  .  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  that  in  most  cities  a  Saturday  paper 
has  the  smallest  circulation  of  any  day  of 
the  week.” 

•  Buy  newspapers — suburban,  com¬ 
munity,  ethnic,  weekly,  monthly — in  ad¬ 
dition  to  or  instead  of  metro  dailies,  if 
they  serve  the  audience  the  church  wants 
to  reach. 

•  Make  the  message  simple  and  di¬ 
rect,  addressed  to  the  individual.  And 
repeat  it,  emphasize  it,  since  “repetition, 
familiarity,  recognition,  all  are  prime  ob¬ 
jectives  of.  .  .  .  effective  (copy).” 

•  Make  the  message  easy  to  read, 
“the  type  face,  even  down  to  the  listing 
of  the  address,  phone  number  and  name 
of  the  pastor.  .  .  .  large  enough  to  be 
easily  read.” 

A  kit  prepared  by  the  church  that  de¬ 
scribes  the  campaign  contains  four  sam¬ 
ple  print  ads,  one  for  specific  information 
on  participating  congregations,  one  a  re¬ 
minder  to  attend,  and  two  with  “Face  to 
Face”  messages,  as  well  as  a  sample 
press  release  offered  as  a  promotional 
device  for  the  individual  congregation’s 
advertising  efforts. 

Stross  said  the  campaign  was  launched 
after  a  four-week  controlled  test  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa  in  1972  revealed  a  9.7%  in¬ 
crease  in  church  attendance,  and  a  20% 
increase  in  giving. 

Evaluation  of  the  test,  conducted  by 
John  Hvistendahl  of  the  department  of 
journalism  and  mass  communication  at 
Iowa  State  University,  showed  that  half 
the  respondents  were  exposed  to  one  or 
more  of  the  media  messages,  and  as 
many  as  80%  were  exposed  to  the  televi¬ 
sion  message.  Asked  if  they  could  recall 
the  sponsor,  almost  50%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  could  identify  the  source  of  the  tv 
messages,  33%  the  newspaper  messages, 
and  25%  the  radio  spots. 

The  test  also  revealed  that  57.4% 
thought  the  ad  campaign  was  “definitely 
a  good  idea,”  31.6%  “probably  a  good 
idea,”  and  3%  “probably  or  definitely  a 
poor  idea.”  More  of  those  in  the  51-60 
age  group  said  it  was  “definitely  a  good 
idea,”  while  by  church  attendance,  more 
of  those  in  the  four-Sunday  attendance 
category  felt  the  same. 

The  campaign  theme  is  “We’re  asking 
you  to  come  to  church  this  Sunday  and 
judge  for  yourself  if  face-to-face  religion 


Icot  Troubles?] 


YOUR  LOCAL  SIGNATURE  GOES  HERE 

Everytown 
Lutheran  Church 
000  Front  Street 

Jason  Miller,  pastor 

DIRECT — "Effective  adver¬ 
tising  is  attractive,  easy  to 
read  and  has  a  message  that 
motivates.  All  of  these  can  be 
incorporated  into  any 
evangelism  effort,"  says  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  America 
in  suggesting  the  placement 
of  a  continuing  series  in 
newspapers. 


can  give  you  a  happier,  more  meaningful 
Monday.  .  .  .  and  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday.” 

Garrison  Elliott,  Inc.  prepared  the 
print  portion  of  the  campaign,  Fucci 
Stone  Productions  the  television,  and 
Howard  Coleman  of  the  church  press 
staff  did  the  radio. 


New  Harte-Hanks  firm 
to  deliver  magazines 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
has  formed  a  company.  Inland  Carriers, 
Inc.,  to  distribute  magazines  in  Orange 
and  Los  Angeles  Counties,  California. 

Edward  C.  Klees  will  be  president  of 
Inland  Carriers,  Inc.  which  will  continue 
the  business  of  a  company  formed  five 
years  ago  by  Klees  and  Roland  Coble. 

Inland  distributes  approximately 
275,000  copies  per  month  of  Reader’s 
Digest,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  Time,  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report,  and  Newsweek. 
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Publishers  to  attend 
shoplifting  briefing 


S.  E.  Nichols  president  Manfred 
Brecker  has  scheduled  a  special  meeting 
at  the  discount  store  chain’s  New  York 
headquarters  on  September  20,  at  which 
10  newspaper  publishers  will  be  briefed 
on  the  shoplifting  problem  facing  retail¬ 
ers. 


The  meeting  has  been  put  together 
jointly  by  Nichols  and  the  retail  division 
of  Landon  Associates,  Inc.  and  10  news¬ 
papers  represented  by  Landon  in  mar¬ 
kets  where  Nichols  has  stores  will  at¬ 
tend. 

At  the  meeting,  Brecker  is  scheduled 


to  point  out  the  magnitude  of  the  shop¬ 
lifting  problem,  its  effect  on  prices  and 
what  newspapers  can  do  to  help  the  retail 
industry.  Brecker  also  hopes  to  encour¬ 
age  newspapers  to  publicize  incidents  of 
shoplifting  and  use  names  of  offenders  in 
the  stories. 

In  addition,  Nichols’  suppliers  will 
speak  on  penalties  to  offenders  and  new 
detection  devices  used  to  combat  the 
problem. 

The  newspapers  who  will  attend  in¬ 
clude:  Corning  (N.Y.)  Leader,  Auburn 
(N.Y.)  Citizen,  Tom’s  River  (N.J.)  Ob¬ 
server,  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News- 
Record,  Gloversville  (N.Y.)  Leader- 
Herald,  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Recorder, 
Hornell  (N.Y.)  Tribune-Spectator, 
Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times  and  the  Kingston 
(N.Y.)  Freeman. 

Guild  objects 
to  use  of  ad 
sales  agents 

By  John  Consoli 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
expected  to  hold  a  hearing  within  the 
next  few  weeks  to  determine  whether  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  can  continue 
using  independent  sales  agents,  paid  on  a 
commission  basis,  in  addition  to  its  regu¬ 
lar  salaried  Guild  member  sales  staff. 

The  dispute  between  the  Washing- 
ton-Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild  and  the 
Post,  which  led  to  the  NLRB  issuing  a 
formal  complaint,  began  in  January.  At 
that  time  the  Post  hired  9  people  to  work 
on  a  strictly  commission  basis  to  make 
calls  on  some  of  the  smaller  advertisers. 

“The  institution  of  our  zoned  editions 
made  it  feasible  for  a  lot  of  smaller  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  suburbs  to  begin  running  ads 
with  us,’’  said  Robert  McCormick,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising  for  the 
Post.  “It  was  hard  to  motivate  our  regu¬ 
lar  salaried  salesmen  and  was  also  a 
waste  of  time  to  send  them  out  to  the 
suburbs  to  call  on  21-line  accounts.” 

The  9  people  were  hired  and  put  under 
contract.  They  were  then  put  through  a 
three  week  training  program  in  which 
they  were  taught  how  to  sell  against 
other  newspapers  and  other  media.  A 
loan  of  up  to  $1,000  was  made  available 
to  them  to  get  them  started  (since  they 
receive  no  expense  money  from  the  Post) 
and  in  early  February,  they  were  out  sell¬ 
ing.  The  loan  was  paid  back  by  deduct¬ 
ing  from  their  commissions  and  Mc¬ 
Cormick  said  none  of  the  sales  agents 
took  the  entire  $1,000. 

The  sales  agents  are  paid  15%  on  ROP 
ads  and  20%  on  roto  ads  and  classified. 
Ideally  if  a  sales  agent  averages  one  ROP 
page  a  week  for  one  year,  they  could 
earn  between  $36,500  and  $50,000,  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Who  aie  the 
^Urtherans? 

W J  Lutherans  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
God  and  Savior.  The  name 

5  comes  from  a  great  leader,  scholar, 
and  theologian,  Martin  Luther. 

Through  years  of  spiritual  struggle, 
after  long  hours  of  prayer  and 
searching  Bible  study,  Luther  concluded 
that  the  truth  spoken  by  Christ 
had  been  tragically  distorted  during 
the  centuries. 

t  Luther’s  concern  that  pure 
A  New  Testament  truth  should  again  be 
^  known  gained  wide  attention  when 
he  nailed  95  theses  or  statements  for 
debate  to  a  church  door  ih  the  uhiversity 
town  of  Wittenberg,  Germany,  on 
October  31, 1517. 

Within  twenty  years  Luther’s  rediscovery  of  New 
Testament  Christianity  had  set  hearts  aflame 
throughout  the  western  world.  His  unveiling  of  long 
forgotten  Christian  truth  was  accepted  across  most  of 
northern  Europe. 

Today  around  the  world  Lutherans  number 
millions  of  people  of  every  race  and  language  on  every 
continent  and  island. 

Largest  of  all  Protestant  churches  with  over  seventy 
million  adherents,  the  Lutheran  Church  continues 
to  proclaim  to  all  persons  that  Christ  is  the  Way.  the 
Truth  and  the  Ufe. 

Are  you  without  a  church  home?  Then  you 
are  invited  into  our  fellowship.  Are  you  a  Lutheran? 
You  may  wish  to  refresh  your  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  the  faith. 


Insert  Local  Information 

(Time,  Address,  Location) 


ANSWERS — A  series  of  "test"  ads  have  been  created  for 
use  by  pastors  in  situations  where  they  feel  readers  are 
curious  about  church,  or  about  the  beliefs  of  Lutherans. 
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800  J-professors  attend 
annual  AEJ  convention 


David  Broder  of  the  Washington  Post 
called  on  newspapers  to  admit  they  can’t 
tell  the  whole  story. 

“Our  readers  know  from  their  own 
experience  that  the  world  is  not  what 
they  see  on  the  screen  and  not  what  they 
read  in  the  paper,”  Broder  said  in  his 
August  21  speech  at  Association  For 
Education  in  Journalism  convention  held 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 

“If  we  said  instead,”  he  added,  “that 
what  we  are  dumping  on  your  doorstep 
or  bringing  into  your  living  room  is  a 
partial,  incomplete,  hastily  assembled, 
imperfect,  somewhat  biased,  over¬ 
simplified,  and  therefore  inevitably  dis¬ 
torted  version  of  some  of  the  things  we 
heard  about  that  were  happening  today, 
then  ve  might — just  conceivably — be  in 
a  better  posture  to  come  back  the  next 
day  to  expand  that  version  of  events,  to 
correct  the  versions  of  events,  and  to 
revise  what  we  have  told  people  has  been 
happening.” 

But  above  all.  he  urged  new  journalists 
to  "open  your  eyes,  use  your  heads, 
don't  get  snookered.” 

The  convention  was  attended  by 
nearly  SOO  journalism  professors.  More 
than  150  programs,  meetings,  panels  and 
seminars,  with  hundreds  of  speakers  and 
papers,  probed  topics  from  reporter 
freebies  to  innovative  teaching  methods. 

In  another  speech,  U.S.  Rep.  Robert 
Kastenmeier.  D-Wisc..  claimed  that 
mergers  and  takeovers  in  the  publishing 
world  have  weakened  the  industry.  A 


co-sponsor  of  the  Competition  Review 
Act  to  form  a  commission  on  corporate 
concentration,  Kastenmeier  noted  that  4 
newspaper  groups  account  for  23%  of  all 
daily  newspaper  circulation. 

While  legislators  have  been  looking  at 
the  concentration  issue  for  some  time,  “1 
don't  think  we  can  do  much  more  now 
than  call  for  a  commission,”  he  said. 

Addressing  other  journalistic  ques¬ 
tions,  Kastenmeier  also  said  he  foresees 
his  Judiciary  Committee  subcommittee 
conducting  a  review  of  Shield  Law  ar¬ 
guments  either  late  this  session  or  early 
in  the  next,  and  doesn't  anticipate  any 
changes  in  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act. 

In  coming  to  UW-Madison  for  its  60th 
convention,  the  AEJ  was  returning  to  the 
place  where  it  was  formed  in  1912  under 
the  name  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism.  In  1950,  also  at 
Madison,  the  association  changed  its  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  and  adopted  its 
present  name. 

During  one  panel  session  on  ethics  the 
two  principal  figures  in  a  milestone 
freebie  case  made  it  clear  the  case  isn't 
over. 

Miles  McMillin,  publisher  of  the 
Madison  (Wise.)  Capital  Times,  and 
Richard  J.  Ramsey,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild,  were  on  the 
same  side  of  the  table  for  a  change.  More 
commonly,  they  have  been  facing  each 
other  over  a  bargaining  table  on  the  issue 
of  whether  a  newspaper's  management 


can  adopt  an  ethics  code  for  its  employes 
without  negotiating  over  it. 

When  the  case  reached  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  April,  1976, 
the  board  ruled  the  Capital  Times  could 
demand  that  its  reporters  and  editors 
stop  accepting  freebies,  but  also  said  that 
disciplinary  action  for  any  violations  was 
a  negotiable  issue.  Management  and 
labor  have  met  20  times  since  then  with¬ 
out  reaching  agreement  on  the  discipline 
issue. 

McMillin  said  the  code  isn’t  any  good 
without  penalties,  and  so  did  a 
copanelist,  managing  editor  Joseph  W. 
Shoquist  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  The 
Journal,  a  non-union  paper,  has  disci¬ 
plined  employes  for  violations  of  its 
ethics  code,  Shoquist  said. 

Ramsey  argued  that  “all  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment”  should  be 
negotiable  and  that  ethics  codes 
shouldn't  affect  off-the-job  activities. 
The  Guild  has  bargained  “employe  in¬ 
tegrity”  clauses  in  other  contracts,  he 
said. 

Other  major  sessions  at  the  convention 
involved  the  use  of  polls  and  the  future  of 
newsgathering  in  the  Third  World. 

Panelist  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  told  an  audience 
that  “it  would  be  stupid  not  to  admit” 
that  Western  newsgathering  is  in  trouble 
in  the  Third  World.  He  said  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  predominance  of  gov¬ 
ernment  news  agencies  outside  the  West, 
but  added,  “1  think  there  is  an  instinct 
for  freedom  in  every  journalist.” 

Western  newsgatherers  have  been 
guilty  of  insensitivity  and  bias  in  cover¬ 
ing  nonaligned  nations,  he  admitted,  but 
said  they  were  paying  more  attention  to 
Third  World  complaints  and  were  hiring 
more  foreign  nationals. 

Finland’s  Kaarle  Nordenstreng,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Tampere’s  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  predicted  in  the  same  forum  that 
there  would  be  a  “bitter  struggle”  politi¬ 
cally  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  what 
he  called  a  “new  international  informa¬ 
tion  order.” 

The  use  of  polls  and  surveys  was 
called  "a  major  reporting  revolution”  by 
New  York  Times  reporter  Robert 
Reinhold,  who  supervised  the  1976 
Times-CBS  election  polling  effort.  He 
also  complained  that  “writing  these  sto¬ 
ries  is  like  eating  sand”  and  doubted  that 
they  drew  much  readership. 

The  best  stories,  he  said,  are  those 
which  flesh  out  the  data  with  interviews. 

On  the  same  panel.  Maxwell  McComb 
of  Syracuse  University  urged  that  re¬ 
porters  should  get  more  involved  in  the 
polling  process  and  should  use  surveys 
to  illuminate  non-political  community  is¬ 
sues.  He  said  more  than  half  of  the  poll 
stories  he  has  read  are  worthless,  at  least 
partly  because  the  reporters  didn’t  help 
the  reader  gauge  their  accuracy  and 
meaning. 
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David  Broder,  right,  and  William  A.  Hachten  wait  backstage  before  Broder's 
speaking  appearance  before  the  1 977  convention  of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  at  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison.  Broder,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  columnist  for  the  Washington  Post,  delivered  the  fourth  William  T.  Evjue 
Memorial  Lecture,  named  after  the  founder  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times. 
Hachten,  director  of  UW-Madison‘s  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  introduced  Broder  to  the  audience. 
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Car  supplies  and  service  led  1st  half 
gains  in  newspapers’  retail  category 


Newspaper  advertising  for  tires,  auto 
supply  stores  and  service  stations  in¬ 
creased  16%  to  $92.6  million  in  the  first 
half  of  1977,  a  greater  rate  of  gain  in  the 
period  than  any  other  retail  classi¬ 
fication,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

Next  strongest  grouping  was  enter¬ 
tainment  and  hobbies  which  went  ahead 
12%  and  amounted  to  $411.1  million  in 
the  half.  Stores  selling  home  entertain¬ 
ment  items  (radio,  television,  phono¬ 
graphs  and  records)  led  this  classification 
with  a  39%  increase  to  $70.1  million. 
Health  clubs  and  equipment  were  the 
next  strongest  category,  up  27%  to  $12.1 
million,  and  boating,  sporting  goods  and 
leisure  followed  with  a  19%  increase  to 
$38.3  million. 


Other  classifications  had  gains  as  fol¬ 
lows:  food  and  drug  stores,  up  7%  to 
$330.2  million;  housing  and  decoration, 
up  7%  to  $496.3  million,  and  general 
merchandise  and  apparel  stores,  up  6% 
to  $1.2  billion. 

Advertisers  grouped  under  the  “other 
retail"  classification  increased  their  six 
months  newspaper  expenditures  by  12% 
to  $136.1  million,  up  12%.  Help  wanted 
display  ads  led  this  grouping  with  a  27% 
rise  to  $10.1  million. 

Overall,  retail  advertising  in  daily 
newspapers  increased  by  7%  to  more 
than  $2.7  billion  in  the  first  six  months. 

Bureau  estimates  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  are  based  on  linage  measurements 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.  in  its  index  cities 
plus  other  data. 


Flower  section 
sent  to  newspapers 

Stamps-Conhaim  has  published  a  four- 
page  tabloid  for  the  Society  of  American 
Florists. 

This  special  insert  for  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  has  been  sent  to 
Stamps-Conhaim  subscribers  with  the 
October  issue,  accompanying  the 
Kitchen  Ideas  editorial  supplement. 

The  cover  is  in  full  color.  Included 
within  the  insert  are  features  on  flower 
arranging  and  decorating  with  plants. 

Joins  Tampa  agency 

Mary  Lind  Jorn,  former  copywriter 
with  Emerson-Franzkie  Advertising  in 
Topeka,  Kans.  and  editor  for  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  has  joined  the 
creative  staff  of  Louis  Benito  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Tampa,  Fla.  as  a  copywriter. 


Jurgensmeyer  to  direct  planning 
for  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  the  creation  of  a  senior  corpo¬ 
rate  planning  post  and  the  appointment 
of  two  corporate  vicepresidents. 

Hal  J.  Jurgensmeyer,  senior 
vicepresident/operations,  becomes 
senior  vicepresident/planning.  He  will 
direct  the  company’s  overall  short-  and 
long-term  planning  efforts. 

William  A.  Ott,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident/operations,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  business  operations  of 
Knight-Ridder’s  metropolitan  group  of 
newspapers. 

Dr.  Norman  Morrison,  director  of 
information  systems,  becomes 
vicepresident/research  and  production, 
with  overall  corporate  responsibility  in 
those  areas. 


The  three  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr., 
Knight-Ridder’s  president  and  chief 
executive  officer.  The  changes  are  effec¬ 
tive  September  1 .  Ott  also  will  continue 
his  Beacon  Journal  responsibilities  until 
mid-October,  pending  announcement  of 
his  successor. 

Jurgensmeyer,  45,  joined  the  Miami 
Herald  as  manager  of  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  in  1%5.  He  has  since  handled  a 
series  of  key  executive  jobs,  first  with 
the  Herald  and  later  with  Knight-Ridder. 

In  1973,  Jurgensmeyer  became  vice- 
president/operations,  and  in  1976,  he  be¬ 
came  senior  vicepresident/operations  of 
Knight-Ridder  with  responsibility  for 
company-wide  business  operations. 

Ott,  50,  became  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  in 


1975,  after  serving  as  general  manager. 
Ott  moved  to  Akron  six  years  ago  from 
Macon,  Ga.,  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
Macon  Telegraph. 

In  his  new  job,  based  in  Miami,  Ott 
will  be  responsible  for  business  opera¬ 
tions  of  Knight-Ridder  newspapers  in 
Miami,  Philadelphia,  Charlotte,  Detroit, 
Akron,  St.  Paul,  Wichita,  and  San  Jose 
and  Long  Beach,  California.  Jurgens¬ 
meyer  formerly  handled  this  function  at 
the  corporate  level. 

Morrison,  48,  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
joined  Knight-Ridder  in  Miami  in  1975, 
having  worked  earlier  as  chief  scientist 
for  Harris  Intertype,  Inc.  and  as  opera¬ 
tions  manager  of  Eaton  Corp.’s  tele¬ 
computer  center  in  Cleveland. 

Morrison’s  new  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  those  formerly  handled  by  Ralph 
S.  Roth,  who  recently  became  president 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  paper. 
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Educational  foundation  formed  Supreme  Court 
by  New  York  State  publishers  petitioned  to 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  formation  of  a  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  Foundation  was 
announced  this  week  at  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  held  in  Lake  Placid, 
N.Y. 

Roy  H.  Park,  president  of  Park  News¬ 
papers  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  committee,  said 
the  foundation  has  set  a  goal  of  raising 
$500,000  over  a  5-year  period. 

He  said  the  foundation  will  seek  initial 
funding  from  existing  newspaper  founda¬ 
tions  and  suppliers  to  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

Trustees  for  the  foundation  will  be 
named  in  November.  Publishers  were 
invited  to  nominate  candidates. 

The  aims  of  the  foundation.  Park  said, 
are  to  provide  support  for  scholarship 
grants,  promote  newspaper  reading  in 
schools,  and  hold  newspaper  training 
seminars. 

Frederick  R.  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Power  Authority  told  a 
record  turnout  of  230  publishers  and 
guests  that  the  public  perception  of 
energy  problems  is  growing,  and  that  “to 
a  very  large  extent  he  credits  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

Clark,  who  was  appointed  to  his  post 
three  months  ago.  said  the  news  media, 
particularly  newspaper,  must  play  an 
“essential  role  in  informing  citizens  of  all 
the  facts  if  our  nation  is  to  meet  its  future 
energy  requirement  in  a  manner  that  will 
insure  the  well-being  of  its  citizens,  the 
growth  of  its  economy  and  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  our  social  struc¬ 
ture.” 

He  said  without  public  understanding 
and  support  any  national  energy  program 
will  be  doomed  to  failure.  Clark  praised 
those  newspapers  that  have  reporters  as¬ 
signed  full-time  to  the  energy  field. 

At  a  workshop  session,  Robert  S.  Van 
Fleet,  assistant  vicepresident  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  said  preliminary  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  readership  surveys  made  in 
13  communities  where  they  publish 
newspapers  shows  local  news  coverage 
rates  high  with  readers. 

“Almost  unanimously  readers  want 
more  and  more  local  news — perhaps  a 
little  over  29f  said  Ottaway  papers  give 
them  too  much  local  news,”  Van  Fleet 
said. 

“They  want  news  of  people.  They 
want  news  about  people  coping  with 
problems  of  living.  They  want  informa¬ 
tion  about  local  economy,  about  mar¬ 
kets,  about  business,”  he  said  survey  re¬ 
sults  indicate. 

Van  Fleet  said  the  low  budget  reader 
surveys,  started  in  1975,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  September.  Syracuse  Univer¬ 


sity  is  coding  the  material  gleaned  from 
7,000  respondents,  which  will  reveal  at¬ 
titudes  about  newspapers  in  general — 
fairness,  clarity,  understandable  head¬ 
lines.  and  other  data. 


Ad  agents 

(Continued  from  page  N) 


cording  to  McCormick,  who  is  quick  to 
add  that  none  of  the  agents  have  yet  to 
sell  at  this  pace. 

The  Post  originally  expected  the  sales 
agent  program  to  bring  in  about  1  million 
lines  of  ads,  but  McCormick  said  it  is 
currently  running  at  about  a  750,000  line 
pace. 

McCormick  said  that  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  announced,  the  opportunity 
was  extended  to  every  salaried  ad  sales¬ 
man  to  join  the  commission  program  and 
no  one  chose  to.  The  Post  has  some  65 
salaried  sales  people  who  earn  $27,000  a 
year  on  the  Guild  scale  in  addition  to  a 
pool  of  $75,000  for  incentives  and 
bonuses. 

McCormick  said  before  the  program 
started,  the  Guild  was  made  aware  of  it 
and  “expressed  no  interest.”  When  the 
sales  agents  were  hired,  McCormick 
said,  the  Guild  asked  to  see  a  copy  of  the 
contract  and  then  demanded  the  program 
be  stopped.  The  Post  refused  and  the 
Guild  went  to  the  NLRB.  After  inves¬ 
tigating  the  matter,  the  NLRB  issued  a 
formal  complaint. 

“Our  feeling  is  that  we  notified  the 
Guild  and  offered  to  talk  and  bargain 
with  them  before  the  program  started 
and  they  waived  their  right  by  not  com¬ 
ing  to  us  until  after  the  program  started,” 
McCormick  said. 

According  to  McCormick,  the  pro¬ 
gram  hasn't  “really  lived  up  to  our  wild¬ 
est  expectations,  but  it  is  a  viable  pro¬ 
gram  and  one  which  we  plan  to  con¬ 
tinue.” 

He  said  some  of  the  more  aggressive 
sales  agents  have  done  quite  well.  “One 
woman  sold  a  16-page  tab  for  a  local 
shopping  center.  They  have  it  scheduled 
to  run  once  each  quarter.  She  also  sold  a 
10,000  line  ad.” 

What  started  out  as  a  program  aimed 
at  getting  small  space  ads.  has  grown  into 
something  bigger — and  in  the  process — 
has  annoyed  the  Guild. 

*  ♦  * 

Kbnnkth  L.  Van  Dai.en — appointed 
circulation  director  of  the  Passaic  (N  .J.) 
Daily  Advance.  He  has  been  in  super¬ 
visory  positions  in  the  department  since 
1971,  being  promoted  to  regional  super¬ 
visor  in  1974. 


overturn  gag 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  along  with  a  number  of 
South  Carolina  journalists  and  media 
groups,  has  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to 
overturn  a  gag  order  in  the  criminal  trial 
of  State  Senator  J.  Ralph  Gasque. 

The  order,  originally  issued  May  31, 
1976,  by  Judge  J.  Robert  Martin,  was 
upheld  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  May  17,  1977. 

In  the  petition  for  certiorari,  the  media 
counsel  stated:  “The  overall  effect  of  the 
challenged  order  is  to  impose  sweeping, 
and  in  some  cases,  absolute,  prohibitions 
on  the  rights  of  speech  and  association. 
Individually,  the  challenged  order  pro¬ 
hibits  media  reports  to  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  reportorial  techniques  that  are 
essential  to  the  full  and  accurate  report¬ 
ing  of  criminal  trials.  Collectively,  the 
challenged  order  effectively  imposes  a 
blackout  on  all  sources  of  information 
other  than  those  obtained  in  the  actual 
trial  proceedings  themselves.” 

Specifically,  the  order  (1)  prohibited 
extra-judicial  statements  by  trial  par¬ 
ticipants  which  might  divulge  prejudicial 
matter  not  of  public  record  in  the  case: 
(2)  Required  that  all  trial  participants 
avoid  mingling  with  or  being  in  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  reporters,  photographers,  and 
others  in  or  near  the  courthouse;  (3)  for¬ 
bade  the  release  of  names  and  addresses 
of  prospective  jurors  “except  on  order  of 
the  Court”;  and  (4)  prohibited  news  in¬ 
terviews  with  all  witnesses  during  the 
trial  period. 

“Individually,”  the  petition  stated, 
“each  restriction  imposes  a  severe  re¬ 
straint  on  First  Amendment  freedoms 
and  substantially  restricts  the  reporting 
of  this  important  trial.  Some  even  have 
an  impact  that  transcends  this  trial,  in¬ 
hibiting  discussion  of  other  issues  by 
persons  legitimately  concerned  with  fall¬ 
ing  prey  to  the  order’s  broad  and  am¬ 
biguous  terms.” 

Award  to  Tina  Hills 

Mrs.  Argentina  (Tina)  Hills  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Americas  Foundation  Award  at 
a  dinner  in  New  York  City  October  12  at 
the  Pierre  Hotel.  Martha  Muse,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tinker  Foundation,  will  make 
the  presentation.  Mrs.  Hills,  is  publisher 
of  £7  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
wife  of  Lee  Hills,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers.  She  will 
become  the  first  woman  president  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  Santo  Domingo  October  17-22 
and  is  being  honored  for  her  efforts  in 
promoting  inter-American  corporation 
and  friendship. 
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ITU  president  A.  Sandy  Bevis,  left,  congratulates  Newspaper  Guild  president 
Charles  A.  Perlik  on  his  speech  endorsing  merger  during  the  ITU's  1 25th  annual 
convention  in  Cincinnati  last  week. 

ITU,  Guild,  Mailers 
make  merger  progress 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

International  Typographical  Union’s 
proposed  merger  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  took  another  step  toward  fruition 
last  week  during  the  ITU’s  125th  annual 
meeting  in  Cincinnati. 

ITU  delegates  voted  unanimously  to 
appoint  a  merger  committee  to  begin  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  35,000-member 
Guild.  The  Guild  formed  a  similar  com¬ 
mittee  at  their  annual  meeting  earlier  this 
year. 

“We  are  approaching  the  stage  where 
we  must  fish  or  cut  bait,”  ITU  president 
A.  Sandy  Bevis  told  the  250  voting  dele¬ 
gates.  “Where  we  must  move  from 
applauding  the  idea  of  merger  to  the 
nitty-gritty  of  working  it  out.” 

The  executive  board  of  the  3,500- 
member  International  Mailers  Union 
also  presented  a  17-point  proposal  for 
merger  with  the  ITU. 

All  three  unions  are  eager  that  the 
proposed  unification  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Guild  president  Charles  A.  Perlik 
stressed,  however,  that  any  such  move 
between  his  organization  and  the  ITU 
probably  would  not  occur  until  the  end  of 
1978. 

Both  union  committees  are  scheduled 
to  begin  negotiations  in  October.  Logi¬ 
cally.  their  proposals  would  not  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  a  member  referendum  vote 
until  their  associations’  annual  meetings 
next  summer. 


erendum  meetings  could  be  called  be¬ 
fore  that  time  if  necessary. 

The  ITU  assembly  also  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  talks  with  other  graphic  arts 
unions,  aiming  toward  an  eventual  goal 
of  one  large  union  with  a  possible  mem¬ 
bership  of  750,000. 

Both  the  United  Paperworkers  Inter¬ 
national  Union  (UPlU)  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  and  Graphic  Communica¬ 
tions  Union  (Pressmen)  have  expressed 
interest  in  such  an  organization. 

Henry  Segal,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  300,000-member  UPlU  reaffirmed 
that  interest  before  the  ITU  assembly. 

“The  UPlU  stands  ready  and  willing 
to  explore  our  common  problems  and 
continue  to  discuss  organic  unity  with  all 
unions  in  the  graphic  arts  industry,” 
Segal  reported.  “We  consider  the  ITU 
the  most  important  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

In  the  debates  and  sessions  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  delegate  vote,  ITU,  Guild  and 
IMU  officers  called  the  merger  the  only 
possible  solution  for  survival. 

ITU  president  Bevis,  whose  union  lost 
20.0()0  members  in  the  last  four  years  to 
technology,  warned  his  audience  that 
they  could  no  longer  continue  to  operate 
on  the  basis  of  a  purely  craft  union.  “It  is 
essential  that  we  move  toward  an  indus¬ 
trial  type  union  structure.” 

IMU  president  Ralph  Valero  told  the 
union  delegates  that  the  war  between 
competing  unions  was  over  and  that  they 
could  no  longer  afford  to  go  it  alone. 


“We  are  not  fighting  a  single  home- 
owned  newspaper  today,”  Valero  said. 
“We  are  taking  on  vast  chains — 
Knight-Ridder,  Gannett,  Media  General 
.  .  .  Today,  if  a  single  craft  took  a  walk, 
they  would  be  extremely  fortunate  if 
they  delayed  publication  ten  minutes.” 

Guild  president  Perlik  pointed  to  re¬ 
cent  technological  changes  and  said  that 
they  “had  created  a  climate  in  which 
only  an  industrial  union,  organizing 
shops  from  wall  to  wall,  can  hope  to  sur¬ 
vive  and  have  its  members  prosper.” 

Neither  the  ITU  or  the  Guild  foresees 
any  major  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
merger.  “Our  main  problems  will  be 
PR — what  to  name  the  union  .  .  .  things 
like  that,”  Robert  E.  Petersen,  chairman 
of  the  ITU  Committee  on  Graphic  Arts 
Unions  Merger,  said. 

ITU  president  Bevis  announced  his 
resignation  at  the  completion  of  his  term 
in  1978  during  the  convention,  but  as¬ 
sured  union  members  that  the  merger 
was  something  he  had  started  and  would 
continue  to  work  for.  “I’m  150%  for  it 
.  .  .  I’ve  dreamed  of  it  and  1  want  it.” 

Quine  appointed  API 
managing  director 

Frank  Quine,  an  associate  director  of 
the  American  Press  Institute  since  1966, 
has  been  appointed  managing  director  of 
API  effective  September  1,  1977. 

The  appointment  was  announced  by 
Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  director. 

In  becoming  managing  director,  Quine 
fills  an  administrative  vacancy  that  has 
existed  since  July  1,  1975.  At  that  time, 
Walter  Everett,  the  executive  director, 
retired  after  twenty-six  years  with  the 
Institute.  Mallette,  who  had  been  manag¬ 
ing  director  since  1969,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Everett,  with  the  title  of  direc¬ 
tor. 

In  his  new  position,  Quine  will  assume 
additional  administrative  duties  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  plan  and  conduct  several  semi¬ 
nars  each  year.  Mallette  will  continue  to 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  planning,  pol¬ 
icy  determination  and  administration.  He 
will  also  plan  and  conduct  occasional 
seminars. 

API  has  three  associate  directors:  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  Mayhew,  David  A.  Roe  and 
Laurence  S.  Hale. 

Quine,  40,  spent  10  years  as  a  news 
editor,  sports  editor  and  sports  writer  on 
daily  newspapers  in  Florida  before  join¬ 
ing  API  in  1966.  He  graduated  from  the 
Kent  State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  1959. 

After  graduation,  Quine  spent  three 
years  as  a  sports  writer  for  th^  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Journal.  In  1%2  he  became  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Eveninf>  Indepen¬ 
dent  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1%5  he 
was  named  sports  editor. 

In  1967,  he  was  appointed  news  editor 
of  the  Independent.  He  joined  API  in 
June  1%9. 


Perlik  did  point  out  that  special  ref- 
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R.  J.  Reynolds  tops  1976 
newspaper  ad  spenders 


Times  Mirror  group 
revenues  up  20.6% 

Advertising  revenues  for  the  Times 
Mirror  Newspaper  Publishing  group  for 
the  four  weeks  ending  August  7  were  up 
20.6%  to  $27,521,000  from  $22,816,000 
for  the  same  period  in  1976. 

For  the  eight  accounting  periods,  Jan¬ 
uary  through  August  7,  total  ad  rev¬ 
enues  for  the  group  were  $223,374,000 
compared  with  $193,543,000  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  an  increase  of  15.4%. 

The  Times  Mirror  group  includes  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday 
and  the  Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot. 

Total  advertising  linage  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  the  four  weeks  ending 
August  7  was  up  14.9%  to  10.2  million. 
Total  linage  for  the  year  to  date  in  the 
Times  is  78  million,  up  1 1%  from  the  70.2 
million  run  during  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Total  ad  linage  for  the  Times-Herald 
for  the  four  weeks  ending  August  7  was 
4.7  million,  up  slightly  less  than  1%  over 
the  same  period  last  year.  For  the  year 
through  August  7,  total  linage  was  37.2 
million,  up  1.6%  from  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Newsday  recorded  a  3%  gain  in  total 
linage  for  the  four  weeks  ending  August 
7,  to  3.31  million  from  3.21  million.  For 
the  year  through  August  7,  Newsday’s 
linage  increased  1.9%  to  30.4  million 
from  29.8  million. 

The  Daily  Pilot  showed  the  largest 
percentage  gains  in  overall  linage  for 
both  the  four  week  period  and  the  year 
thus  far.  For  the  four  weeks  ending  Au¬ 
gust  7,  Daily  Pilot  total  ad  linage  was  up 
23.4%  to  1 .8  million  from.  1 .4  million.  For 
the  year  through  August  7,  linage  was  up 
13.2%  to  14.4  million  from  12.7  million. 

Retired  editor 
to  teach  writing 

James  B.  Graham,  formerly  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Star,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
news  writing  in  the  School  of  Graphic 
Arts  and  Photography  of  Chowan  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  news  writing  course  is  part  of  a 
new  program  leading  to  an  associate  de¬ 
gree  in  Newspaper  News  Writing  and 
Advertising  instituted  at  the  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  N.C.  college  this  term. 

It  was  instituted  at  the  request  of 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association,  the  Chowan  Graphic  Arts 
Foundation,  Inc.,  and  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

Graham  ended  a  newspaper  career  of 
nearly  40  years  upon  retirement  from 
Landmark  Communications,  Inc.,  parent 
organization  of  the  Ledger-Star,  earlier 
this  year. 


The  100  leading  national  advertisers 
spent  $7.7  billion  on  advertising  and 
promotion  in  1976,  a  20%  increase  over 
the  $6.4  billion  spent  in  1975,  according 
to  figures  tabulated  by  Advertising  Age. 

The  leading  national  advertiser  was 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  which  spent  an 
estimated  $445  million,  up  from  $360,000 
spent  in  1975.  General  Motors  Corp. 
($287  million).  General  Foods  Corp. 
($275  million).  Sears  Roebuck  ($245  mil¬ 
lion),  Warner-Lambert  Co.  ($199  mil¬ 
lion),  Bristol-Myers  ($189  million).  Ford 
Motor  Co.  ($162  million),  American  Home 
Products  Corp.  ($158  million),  Philip 
Morris  ($149  million)  and  Mobil  Corp. 
($146.5  million)  round  out  the  Ad  Age 
top  10. 


Newspaper  textbook 
seminar  held 

Over  140  persons  attended  The  Six¬ 
teenth  Annual  Living  Textbook  Seminar 
at  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  on  August 
12  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Educators  and  teachers  attended  the 
all-day  meeting  to  learn  how  they  can 
most  effectively  use  daily  newspapers  in 
the  classrooms.  Currently  10,000  Ok¬ 
lahoma  students  in  450  schools  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  The  Living  Textbook  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Oklahoma.  Educators  can  use 
The  Living  Textbook  program  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  textbooks,  a  source  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  instruction,  new  words,  point¬ 
ers  in  sentence  structure  and  graphic  art 
displays. 

Dr.  Idella  Lohmann,  Professor 
Emeritus,  Oklahoma  State  University 
and  Education  Consultant  for  the  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Times,  was  the  seminar  di¬ 
rector. 

Helge  Holm,  circulation  director  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  and  Hal  Young, 
educational  sales  manager  for  the  pap¬ 
ers,  gave  the  Welcome  and  Introduction 
address. 

“Every  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
country  has  a  similar  program,”  said 
Holm.  “However,  we  have  grown 
faster — thanks  to  the  enterprising 
educators  in  Oklahoma.” 

In  addition,  schools  will  be  receiving  a 
teaching  aid  supplement  on  the  use  of  the 
metric  system. 

“Newspapers  provide  a  supplement  to 
almost  every  area  of  study.”  Dr. 
Lohmann  said,  “especially  history.  Cer¬ 
tainly  history  is  made  right  before  our 
eyes.” 

Keynote  speaker  for  the  workshop 
was  Jim  Lange,  who  presented  “Mes¬ 
sage  Through  Cartoons."  Lange  is  the 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.  was  the 
leading  newspaper  advertiser  in  1976, 
spending  $55.6  million  compared  to  $47.4 
million  spent  in  1975.  Rounding  out  the 
Top  10,  according  to  Media  Records  fig¬ 
ures  were  Philip  Morris  Co.  ($44.5  mil¬ 
lion),  General  Motors  Corp.  ($38.8  mil¬ 
lion),  Loews  Corp.  ($22.5  million), 
American  Brands  ($22  million).  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  ($21.3  million), 
TWA  ($15.4  million).  Ford  Motor  Co. 
($14.8  million).  Delta  Airlines  ($13.8  mil¬ 
lion)  and  Seagram  Co.  Ltd.  ($12.3  mil¬ 
lion.) 

Procter  &  Gamble,  the  leading  overall 
national  advertiser,  spent  only  $6.6  mil¬ 
lion  or  less  than  2%  of  its  overall  ad 
expenditures  on  newspapers. 


Editorial  Cartoonist  for  the  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman. 

Another  workshop  will  be  presented  at 
the  Oklahoman  and  Times  next  month  as 
well  as  other  programs  scattered  through 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  state 
of  Oklahoma. 

Deaths 


Ross  A.  Lewis,  74,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  who  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1935;  August  6. 

*  ♦  * 

Edmund  Goodrich,  83,  publisher 
emeritus  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Trento- 
nian;  began  his  70-year  newspaper 
career  on  his  father’s  East  Texas  weekly 
in  1905;  after  World  War  I  service  moved 
to  east  coast  papers  including  the  New 
York  Morning  and  Evening  World  until 
its  death',  Philadelphia  Record  and  New 
York  Post;  purchased  the  Trentonian 
from  the  International  Typographical 
Union  in  1949;  July  21. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Bobka,  sales  representative  for 
Wood-Hoe  and  the  Hoe  Company  for  the 
past  20  years;  August  18. 

9iC  9|C  ♦ 

John  J.  Monaghan,  76,  retired  editor, 
Pawtucket  (R.l.)  Times;  earlier  with  the 
Washington  Star,  the  old  Rhode  Islan¬ 
der,  Worcester  Telegram  and  Boston 
American;  August  17. 

*  *  * 

Eix)uard  Khavessian,  46,  UPI  regional 
executive  for  Southern  Europe,  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  and  with 
UPI  since  1960;  after  a  long  illness;  Au¬ 
gust  10  in  Paris. 

Uti  H!t 

Ruth  McMurtieTrue,  79,  founder  and 
co-publisher  with  husband,  Howard  D. 
True,  of  Chesire  (Conn.)  Herald;  August 
9. 
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NAB  begins 
distribution 
of  pianbook 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 
has  begun  distribution  of  its  1978  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Pianbook  to  its 
member  newspapers. 

This  is  the  27th  annual  “Timetable  of 
Retail  Opportunities”  produced  by  the 
Bureau.  The  Planbooks  are  designed  to 
help  retailers  get  the  most  out  of  their 
newspaper  advertising  investments. 

Last  year  Bureau  members  supplied 
some  45,000  Planbooks  to  their  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  This  year  the  total  is  expected  to 
reach  64,000.  The  1978  edition  is  the  first 
Bureau  Pianbook  to  be  available  in  both 
hard  and  soft  cover  versions. 

Core  of  the  book  is  a  retail  calendar 
and  worksheet  showing  promotional  op¬ 
portunities  and  traditional  merchandising 
events  in  each  month.  Also  included  are 
sections  on  coordinating  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  how  to  plan,  budget  and 
schedule  an  advertising  program.  Other 
planning  aids  include  data  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  sales  and  advertising  by 
month  for  various  kinds  of  stores  and 
merchandise  lines  and  the  distribution  of 
sales  within  the  month  among  various 
merchandise  divisions. 

In  addition,  there  are  sections  on  “es¬ 


sentials  of  a  good  ad”  and  the  use  of 
classified  display  ads  in  newspapers  as 
an  additional  promotional  medium  for 
selling  general  merchandise  and  serv¬ 
ices. 

An  instructional  brochure,  “Chart 
Your  Way  to  More  Profitable  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  accompanies  each  copy  of  the 
Pianbook. 

The  new  softcover  Planbooks  are 
priced  at  $2.00,  each.  Hardcover  prices 
range  from  $3.40  a  copy  for  quantities 
under  50  to  $2.65  each  for  quantities  of 
100  or  more. 

New  Monday  edition 

Simi  Valley  (Calif.)  Enterprise  Sun  & 
News  will  become  a  4-day  newspaper  in 
October.  The  paper  will  publish  Sunday, 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  with  a 
shopping  guide  on  Thursday.  The  news¬ 
paper,  which  has  published  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Sunday,  has  a  current  ABC 
paid  circulation  in  excess  of  11,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Don  Johnson,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Drop  X-rated  ads 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  has  stopped  ac¬ 
cepting  ads  of  X-rated  films.  John  A. 
Blethen,  publisher,  said  restrictions  on 
such  ads  would  begin  this  week  and  after 
existing  contracts  with  theaters  were 
terminated  in  1978. 


Des  Moines  editor  put 
in  charge  of  tv  outlet 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company  has  completed  the  acquisition 
of  television  station  WQAD  in  Moline, 
Illinois. 

The  sellers  were  a  group  of  investors 
in  the  Quad  Cities.  They  have  owned  the 
station  since  it  went  on  the  air  in  1963. 
The  sale  price  was  about  $10  million. 

David  Kruidenier,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Register  and  Tribune,  said 
that  one  of  the  sellers,  Arthur  Swift, 
would  continue  as  general  manager  of 
the  station.  In  addition.  Swift  will  be¬ 
come  president  of  Quad  Cities  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  a  new  subsidiary  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company*. 

Michael  Gartner,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune,  will  be  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  the  new  subsidiary. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company,  a  privately  held  corporation, 
owns  the  Des  Moines  Register,  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  and  the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 

Landon  appointed 

Glendale/Burbank  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Review  has  appointed  Landon  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.  as  their  national  represen¬ 
tative. 


Saveuplo8% 
on  First  Class  Ntail  postage. 


(It  ccin  add  up  to  thousands  of  ddlars.) 


If  First  Class  Mail  is  an  important  part  of  your  business, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  offering  a  new  service  that  can 
provide  you  with  significant  savings. 

It  is  called  PRESORT,  and  it  can  save  your  company 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  in  postage  costs. 
For  each  piece  of  qualifying  First  Class  Mail,  you  can  save  a 
penny. 

The  idea  is  simple.  All  you  do  is  presort  your  mail  by  Zip 
Code  and  place  it  in  the  special  trays  the  Post  Office  supplies 
free.  That  done,  you  just  deliver  them  to  the  Post  Office. 

Then,  this  presorted  mail  is  ready  to  be  forwarded 
almost  as  soon  as  you  drop  it  off  at  the  Post  Office.  Process¬ 
ing  time  is  minimized  since  this  mail  will  require  less  handling 
and  can  save  many  individual  Postal  Service  operations. 

There  are  a  few  easy  requirements: 

1.  You  must  have  at  least  500  pieces  per  mailing.  The  mail  must  be 
presorted  to  5-digit  Zip  Codes  whenever  there  are  10  or  more 
pieces  for  an  individual  Zip  zone.  The  remaining  mail  must  be 
presorted  to  the  first  3  digits  whenever  there  are  50  or  more 
pieces.  Mail  which  cannot  be  separated  5-  or  3-digit  Zip  Codes 
counts  toward  the  500  total  if  placed  in  Zip  Code  sequence  but 
does  not  qualify  for  the  lower  rate.  (This  is  called  residual  mail. ) 

2.  Payment  must  be  made  by  postage  meter  or  permit  imprint.  All 
pieces  must  be  marked  “PRESOCTED  FIRST  CLASSr 

3.  In  submitting  the  mail,  you  have  to  include  a  mailing  statement 
showing  the  total  volume  and  volume  of  qualifying  mail. 


The  annual  fee  for  PRESORT  service,  to  cover  admin¬ 
istrative  costs,  is  $30.  (And  that’s  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
savings  you  can  effect. ) 

It  is  obvious  that  by  saving  one  cent  on  every  piece  of 
qualifyinq  mail  sent  out,  you  can  realize  savings  running  into 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

For  Complete  Information 

The  Postal  Service  has  prepared  a  brochure  providing 
all  the  details  on  how  PRESORT  works  and  how  simple  it  is 
for  you  to  use.  You  can  send  for  your  brochure  by  writing  to: 

PRESORT 

Room  59901 

United  States  Postal  Service 

475  L’Enfant  Plaza  W.,S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20260 

Or  contact  the  Postmaster  or  the  Customer  Services 
Representative  at  your  local  Post  Office. 


C1977.  U.S.  Pocta)  Servk« 


U.S. 

POSTAL 

SERVICE 
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We  installed  our  first 
computerized  newspaper  system 

13  years  ago  and  we’ve  been 
making  headlines  ever  since. 


Digital  can  figure  in  your 
headlines,  your  deadlines  and 
your  bottom  line  in  more  ways 
than  any  computer  company  in 
the  world.  Because  Digital  has 
more  equipment  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  than  any  com¬ 
puter  company  in  the  world  and 
more  experience  at  making 
it  work. 


We  started  in  typesetting 
production  systems  13  years  ago. 
But  it  wasn't  long  before  we 
moved  into  classified  and  soon 
we  were  earning  our  way  in 
editorial,  reportorial,  circulation 
and  accounting. 

We've  learned  how  news¬ 
papers  work — big  and  small.  We 
know  your  need  for  flexibility  so 


we  offer  everything  from  a  series 
of  input  and  editing  terminals 
through  customize  text  manage¬ 
ment,  classified  and  business 
data  processing  systems.  From 
single  terminals  in  Remote 
Bureaus  to  multiple  computers, 
working  together  with  hundreds 
of  users.  All  of  our  systems  are 
modular,  to  fit  the  needs  of  your 
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> 
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paper  and  your  people  today 
and  to  grow  easily  as  your  needs 
increase  and  your  budget  allows. 

In  addition,  only  Digital  can 
offer  you  all  of  the  other  benefits 
of  dealing  with  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  minicomputers. 
Local  service  on  your  entire  sys¬ 
tem  including  spare  parts.  Local 
training.  Local  software  support. 


And  the  security  of  knowing  that 
your  computer  company  wm  be 
around  offering  you  growth  over 
the  long  term. 

To  find  out  more  about  the 
interactive  systems  and  terminals 
that  have  made  distributed  proc¬ 
essing  the  newspaper  story  of  the 
decade,  write  Graphic  Arts  Group, 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 


5  Flagstone  Drive,  Hudson,  New 
Hampshire  03051.  European 
headquarters:  81  route  de  1' Aire, 
1211  Geneva  26.  Tel  42  79  50.  In 
Canada:  Digital  Equipment  of 
Canada,  Ltd. 


Ad  scene 


What’s  cookin’ 


Something  is  cooking  in  Albany  not 
only  at  the  Capital  Newspapers  but  in  the 
homes  where  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  circulates.  It’s  the 
bi-annual  Knickerbocker  News  Cook 
Book  contest  which  generates  recipes 
from  among  its  readers  who,  over  a  3 
month  period,  win  a  broad  spectrum  of 
prizes.  The  recipes  are  later  published  in 
a  Cook  Book  Supplement  that  is  distrib¬ 
uted  with  the  newspaper. 

“We’re  changing  the  ground  rules  a  bit 
this  year,’’  Bob  Schadewald,  ad  director, 
told  E  &  P.  “Instead  of  a  one  time  tab 
that  we’ve  run  in  previous  years  we  are 
going  to  divide  the  cook  book  up  into  4 
parts  and  run  it  in  a  7"  x  10%"  format 
which  will  be  distributed  on  4  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  beginning  October  12.  Be¬ 
cause  we  have  such  an  influx  of  great 
recipes  we  felt  we  could  better  serve  the 
readers  by  providing  a  logical  breakdown 
by  types  of  dishes.  The  4  sections  will  be 
headed  ‘Appetizers’,  ‘Side  Dishes’, 
‘Main  Dishes’  and  ‘Sweets’.  Readers  are 
being  offered  a  vinylized  book  cover  to 
protect  the  separate  sections." 

The  last  Cook  Book  supplement  ran  to 
64  pages  with  about  75%  advertising. 
This  year  advertisers  will  be  paying  the 
Knickerbocker  News’  tv  book  rate — 
$300  per  page  with  the  4th  week  free  if  an 
advertiser  buys  all  four  issues. 

Although  the  books  will  be  distributed 
on  Wednesday’s  which  is  the  national 
food  advertising  day,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  Cook  Book  supplement 
draws  advertising  from  the  entire  range 
of  women’s  interests  in  addition  to  food. 
“We’ve  had  ads  ranging  from  furniture 
to  florists  and  from  insulation  to  insur¬ 
ance,”  said  Shadewald.  He  expects  the 
advantage  to  the  advertisers  of  the  new 
format,  which  will  enable  the  housewife 
to  place  the  cook  book  on  the  kitchen 
bookshelf  with  similar  reference  books, 
will  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  ad 
volume  over  previous  issues. 

Schadewald,  came  to  the  Capital 
Newspapers  2  years  ago  from  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  where  he  was 
CAM.  In  1976  the  Capital  Newspapers 
chalked  up  an  all  time  record  for  ad 
revenue  based  on  some  53,tXX),000  lines. 
The  papers  are  subsUmtially  ahead  again 
this  year. 

For  classified,  Schadewald  instituted  a 
Family  Want  Ad  rate  that  “works  like 
crazy,"  he  said.  “We  call  it  classified 
editorial  because  there’s  nothing  that  at¬ 
tracts  readers  to  the  want  ads  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  private  want  ads.”  The  rate  is 
2  lines  for  7  days — $4.00. 

To  attract  automotive  and  real  estate 


By  Dan  Lionel 


advertising  he  borrowed  a  device  he  had 
used  in  Philadelphia,  namely  an  editorial 
back  up  right  in  the  classified  section. 
“We  call  it  Motor  World",  Shadewald 
said.  It  consists  of  about  a  page  of  edito¬ 
rial  that  relates  to  new  car  models,  motor 
sports,  CB  radios,  etc.  For  real  estate  the 
heading  is  “Homelife"  where  the  edito¬ 
rial  covers  various  aspects  of  home  buy¬ 
ing.  In  the  issue  this  reporter  noted  there 
was  a  report  of  the  new  terms  of  the  law 
relating  to  “exclusive  listings”  of  homes 
with  brokers — a  matter  of  keen  interest 
to  prospective  home  sellers.  The  edito¬ 
rial  play  in  automotive  and  real  estate 
which  appears  on  Fridays,  Shadewald 
notes,  has  boosted  the  volume  from  3 
pages  to  as  high  as  12  pages  in  these 
categories. 

He  laughed  when  asked  how  it  felt 
being  the  only  ball  game  in  town  after  the 
hectic  competition  at  his  previous  post. 
“There’s  no  such  thing  as  being  the  only 
ball  game  in  town  any  more,”  he  said. 
“We  have  4  daily  newspapers  that  come 
into  this  SMS  A  and  battle  for  ads  here. 
There  are  some  32  am  and  fm  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  3  network  tv  stations  plus  any 
number  of  weeklies  and  free  shoppers. 
We  also  have  a  plastic  bag  circular  dis¬ 
tributor  who  claims  to  saturate  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Would  you  call  that  being  the  only 
ball  game  in  town?” 

To  meet  the  competition  the  Capital 
Newspapers  have  established  5  shoppers 
of  their  own  known  at  the  “Sun  Group” 
with  a  total  circulation  of  125,(KX)  which 
are  distributed  to  subscribers  and  non 


subscribers.  Last  year  the  papers  carried 
1134  preprinted  inserts.  A  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  computerized  circulation  system 
assures  advertisers  of  non-duplication. 
Circulation  lists  are  updated  daily. 

Broadcast  sponsor 
identity  remains  iow 

This  week  Media  General  produced  the 
43rd  survey  of  radio  and  television  cover¬ 
age  in  metropolitan  Richmond.  The  sur¬ 
vey  report  shows  coverage  of  households 
by  station  and  by  time  periods. 

The  survey  has  been  conducted  during 
the  first  full  week  of  January  and  the  first 
full  week  of  June  since  June  of  1956.  The 
current  report  covers  the  first  full  week  of 
June  1977  and  the  brochure  reports 
household  coverage  of  all  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  by  broad  time  zones  year 
by  year  since  1956. 

The  total  broadcast  audience,  broken 
down  into  morning,  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  hours,  has  fluctuated  very  little  over 
this  period  of  21  years  with  sponsor  and 
product  identification  remaining  consis¬ 
tently  low  throughout. 

Ad  comp  system 
selected  by  2  papers 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  has  purch¬ 
ased  two  RAYCOMP  II  full-page  elec¬ 
tronic  composition  systems  with  two 
terminals  working  off  each  system. 

Kno.xville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel  has 
purchased  one  RAYCOMP  II  system 
with  three  work  stations. 

The  ad  composition  system  includes  a 
video  terminal  and  graphic  digitizer  tab¬ 
let .  The  new  system  was  introduced  at  the 
recent  ANPA/RI  conference  in  Anaheim, 
Calif. 

Wolfschmidt  to  Esty 

The  advertising  account  of  Wolf¬ 
schmidt  Vodka,  marketed  by  Seagram 
Distillers  Company,  has  been  assigned  to 
William  Esty  Company,  Inc.,  effective 
September  1.  The  account  has  been  at 
Russell,  Harris,  Levenson,  Inc.,  since 
January  I,  1977. 

Combined  effort 

News  staffs  of  the  Idabel  McCurtain 
County  (Okla.)  Gazette  and  the  Broken 
Bow  (Okla.)  News  will  combine  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  McCurtain  Sunday  Gazette  and 
Broken  Bow  News.  The  Idabel  paper  is  a 
daily  and  the  Broken  Bow  publication  is  a 
twice-a-week  paper. 

Media  director 

Karen  Dixon  has  joined  Louis  Benito 
Advertising,  Tampa,  Fla.,  as  media  direc¬ 
tor.  She  has  worked  for  several  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  including  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
where  she  started  her  career. 
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Newscarriers 
to  compete  in 
2nd  Olympics 

Newscarriers  from  throughout  the 
West  will  assemble  at  Marriott’s  Great 
America  family  theme  park  October  15 
to  compete  in  the  second  annual  Western 
United  States  Newscarrier  Olympics. 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  send  three-person  carrier 
teams  to  the  Santa  Clara,  Calif,  attrac¬ 
tion.  The  newspaper  carriers  will  com¬ 
pete  in  a  variety  of  events  that  test  on- 
the-job  skills,  accuracy  and  speed. 

The  Western  U.S.  Newscarrier  Olym¬ 
pics  was  created  last  year  by  Marriott’s 
Great  America  as  a  promotion  for  news¬ 
paper  circulation  departments.  Par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers  used  the  event  to 
achieve  several  results:  newscarrier  in¬ 
terest  in  the  job,  a  sense  of  importance  to 
their  employer,  significance  as  a  news- 
carrier,  as  a  sales  motivation  tool  and  as 
a  general  newscarrier  employe  benefit. 
For  the  park,  it  returned  promotional  and 
publicity  ties,  developed  good  relations 
between  the  media  and  the  attraction  and 
was  a  source  of  increased  sales  through 
additional  newscarriers  and  their  families 
who  attended  the  event. 

Newscarriers  compete  for  the  coveted 
titles  and  trophies  of  “Newscarrier  of  the 


Year”  and  “Newspaper  of  the  Year”  in 
the  following  events:  Newspaper  Fold,  a 
timed  event  that  tests  a  team’s  ability  to 
fold  and  bag  30  newspapers;  Newspaper 
Stuff,  a  timed  event  that  tests  speed  and 
accuracy  in  stuffing  newspaper  inserts; 
Newspaper  Toss,  a  measured  event  that 
tests  distance  and  accuracy  in  tossing  a 
newspaper  onto  a  porch  without  hitting 
the  house;  and  Obstacle  Course,  a  skill 
and  speed  event  in  circumnavigating  an 
obstacle  course  on  a  bicycle. 

Top  individual  finalists  compete  in 
“The  Collection”  a  big  “anything  goes- 
style”  obstacle  course  that  tests  a  news- 
carrier’s  complete  skills  in  traveling 
through  a  complicated  obstacle  course  of 
trees,  walls,  posts,  gates,  past  barking 
dogs,  around  a  water  hazard,  parking  the 
bike,  running  to  the  front  door,  posting  a 
receipt,  and  returning  home. 

Co-sponsoring  the  event  is  Hang  Ten 
International,  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
sports  apparel,  equipment  and  acces¬ 
sories. 

Winners  and  runners-up  in  the  events 
will  receive  Hang  Ten  apparel,  Kawasaki 
motorcycles,  skate  boards,  Fairchild 
watches,  Adidas  athletic  equipment  and 
more.  Television  sports  personalities  will 
appear  and  award  top  prizes. 

For  additional  information,  contact: 
Chris  Lee,  Newscarrier  Days  Head¬ 
quarters,  Marriott’s  Great  America,  P.O. 
Box  1776,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95052,  or 
call  (408)  988-1776,  ext.  271. 


Journalism  majors 
to  be  pre-tested 

Students  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  planning  to  major  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  will  be  tested  on  language  ability 
before  they  are  enrolled  in  the  basic 
newswriting  course. 

“If  we  find  a  student  scores  poorly,” 
says  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  “We  will  ad¬ 
vise  him  that  at  the  very  least  he  should 
take  a  grammar  course  before  our  begin¬ 
ning  newswriting  course.” 

The  test,  100  sentences  containing 
various  errors  commonly  made  by  stu¬ 
dents,  has  been  found  to  be  a  fairly  good 
predictor  of  a  student’s  failure  in  basic 
newswriting.  Dr.  Barnes  says. 

Dr.  Barnes  stresses  that  the  best  is  only 
advisory,  explaining  that  no  one  will  be 
kept  out  of  the  beginning  newswriting 
course  just  because  of  a  low  test  score. 

Dr.  Barnes  says  the  test  was  developed 
in  response  to  growing  enrollment  in  the 
School  coupled  with  an  increasing 
number  of  students  who  lack  the  neces¬ 
sary  language  skills  to  become  good  jour¬ 
nalists.  At  least  15  other  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  offer  similar  tests,  and  some  of 
those  tests  must  be  passed  before  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  allowed  to  enter  that  school’s  pro¬ 
gram. 


End  loader  or  shovel? 

Actually,  it’s  a  Caterpillar  955L  Track  Loader.  This 
digging-lifting  tool’s  2  cu.  yd.  bucket  bites  up  as 
much  dirt  in  one  swipe  as  300  men  with  shovels.  It 
is  often  used  to  load  trucks,  dig  building  founda¬ 
tions;  its  brute  power  is  often  put  to  work  in 
building  demolition. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  track-type  loaders  like  this 
one,  many  are  painted  yellow.  But  the  955L  is  made 
only  by  Caterpillar.  CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are 
registered  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
When  you  use  our  name,  please  make  sure  you’re 
talking  about  our  products.  We  make  motor 
graders,  track-type  tractors,  tractor-scrapers, 
wheel  loaders,  compactors,  hydraulic  excavators, 
off-highway  trucks,  and  diesel  engines  as  well 
as  track  loaders. 

Thanks. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar.  Cat  ar>d  CB  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 
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Finding  a  job  on  a  big  city  newspaper 


Suzy  Hagstrom 


By  Suzy  Hagstrom 

The  bus  sores  have  healed,  but  the 
sensation  that  I’ve  journeyed  around  the 
world  and  back  again  remains.  After  un¬ 
dergoing  four  weeks  and  4,000  miles  of 
Greyhound  bus  travel  and  interviews 
with  36  newspaper  editors,  I  have  pulled 
a  major  coup,  accomplished  the  near  im¬ 
possible  .  .  . 

As  a  grinning  and  shiny-faced  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berk¬ 
eley,  I  obtained  a  job  with  a  metropoli¬ 
tan,  daily  newspaper;  and  to  frost  the 
cake,  I  received  a  job  offer  from  another. 
The  $  1 ,000  investment  to  find  a  job  was 
cheaper  than  attending  graduate  school. 

Of  course,  the  job  I  found — writing 
obituaries  for  the  News  Leader  in 
Richmond,  Virginia — is  not  ideal.  Re¬ 
porting  to  this  afternoon  newspaper 
every  morning  at  six  o’clock,  I  work  the 
graveyard  shift  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Investigating  causes  of  death,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  exciting.  During  my  second 
day  on  the  job,  I  found  out  that  a  19- 
year-old  woman  had  hanged  herself  in 
the  bathroom  of  a  mobile  home,  and  a 
country  sheriff  told  me — off  the 
record — that  someone  else  had  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  by  shooting  himself. 

As  I  recall  all  the  zany  adventures  of 
my  odyssey,  the  fact  that  1  landed  a  job 
in  this  tight  market  and  that  this  publica¬ 
tion  in  particular  hired  me  are  true  mira¬ 
cles. 

During  one  of  those  godawful  pauses 
that  is  bound  to  occur  during  any  inter¬ 
view,  I  asked  Jerry  Finch,  the  managing 
editor  of  the  News  Leader,  “We’re  north 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  aren’t  we?” 

He  gently  replied  that  we  were  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  and  said  Vir¬ 
ginia  provided  the  final  resistance  to  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War. 

“Why  is  it  then,”  1  asked,  “that  At¬ 
lanta  burned  to  the  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  and  Richmond  didn’t?” 

“Richmond  did  burn  to  the  ground,” 
Finch  said.  “Didn’t  you  know  this  town 
was  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy?” 

1  didn’t  expect  to  hear  from  the  News 
Leader  again,  even  though  1  had  con¬ 
vinced  Finch  that  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  began  with  a  sit-in  at  a  Wool- 
worth’s  lunch  counter  in  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  and  not  at  a  Wool- 
worth’s  lunch  counter  in  Richmond. 

“Y’all  come  here  for  a  drink  of  wa¬ 
ter?,”  said  Tyler  Whitley,  a  News 
Leader  reporter  upon  meeting  me. 

1  hadn’t  left  California  to  escape  the 
drought.  I  had  subjected  myself  to  seeing 
the  seedier  side  of  America — bus  sta¬ 
tions,  cheap  hotels  and  newsrooms — to 
escape  the  cry  of  “no  openings”  echoing 
on  the  west  coast. 
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I  also  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  staying 
in  California  if  it  meant — as  the  song 
says — being  “stuck  in  Lodi  again”  or  in 
Turlock  or  in  Merced — tiresome, 
tumbleweed  towns,  where  toiling  for 
local  newspapers  demands  a  70-hour- 
per-week  investment  of  covering  city 
council  meetings  and  the  year’s  supply  of 
dung  heaps. 

More  than  anything  else,  curiosity  to 
see  if  1  could  obtain  a  reporting  position 
on  a  metropolitan,  daily  newspaper 
prodded  me  into  spinning  plans  for  a  job 
hunting  odyssey  long  before  I  paid  $325 
for  a  two-month  bus  pass. 

After  hearing  the  cabbie’s  remarks, 
somehow  my  suitcase  weighed  less,  but 
it  continued  to  bump  off  my  leg.  There 
had  not  been  enough  time  before  my 
journey  to  have  my  initials  engraved  on 
the  suitcase.  1  was  glad.  A  new  suitcase 
with  gold  initials  wouldn’t  have  made  the 
scene  when  I  was  hanging  out  at  the 
Greyhound  terminal  in  Atlanta  at  5:30 
a.m.,  waiting  for  my  bus,  eating  Hostess 
Twinkies,  observing  the  travelers 
slumped  over  the  small  pay  televisions 
attached  to  their  seats.  A  new  suitcase 
with  gold  initials  wouldn’t  have  made  the 


scene  when  I  was  checking  into  flea  bag 
hotels,  firetraps,  dilapidated  YWCA’s 
that  always  seemed  to  stand  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Hilton  or  the  Sheraton.  A 
new  suitcase  with  gold  initials  wouldn’t 
have  made  the  scene  at  discount 
drugstores  like  Woolworth’s  or  Wal- 
green’s  where  I  used  pay  telephones  to 
arrange  the  next  stop’s  interviews  and 
bought  tacky  post  cards  to  send  friends, 
family  and  newspaper  editors  back 
home. 

Tacky  post  cards  and  a  whacky  sense 
of  humor  helped  sustain  my  mental 
equilibrium.  While  waiting  at  the  recep¬ 
tionist’s  desk  of  the  Patriot  Ledger  in 
Quincy.  Mass.,  I  spied  a  pamphlet  enti¬ 
tled  “FIND  THAT  JOB  with  a  little  help 
from  the  Patriot  Ledger.”  Perfect,  1 
thought.  Upon  meeting  the  managing 
editor,  Edward  Querzoli,  1  held  up  the 
pamphlet  and  smiled.  “Find  that  Job?.” 
he  said  dour-faced.  “ — What  job?” 

During  the  interview  Mr.  Querzoli’s 
frown  changed  to  a  smile.  He  reminded 
me  of  an  Italian  grocer  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  his  daughter.  “Boston  is 
dangerous  at  night.  There’s  a  lot  of 
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crimes  at  night.  Be  careful,”  Mr.  Quer- 
zoli  warned.  “If  you  need  any  help  or 
have  any  questions,  call.  I’ll  be  here  all 
afternoon.” 

As  he  read  my  resume,  he  said,  “I  see 
you’ve  wasted  no  time.  You’ve  worked 
hard,  and  you’re  sincere.  This  bus  trip 
you’re  taking  shows  you’re  sincere,  but 
there  are  no  openings  at  the  Ledger.” 

“I  know  there  are  no  openings,  Mr. 
Querzoli.  1  would  just  like  you  to  con¬ 
sider  me  in  the  future.  You  never  know 
when  a  reporter  might  die  or  retire.”  As  1 
did  for  other  newspaper  editors,  1  gave 
Mr.  Querzoli  my  home  telephone 
number  to  leave  a  message  with  my  pa¬ 
rents  in  case  such  an  unexpected  event 
were  to  occur. 

Even  if  God  were  to  visit  earth  and 
decide  to  look  for  a  job  as  a  journalist,  1 
thought,  there  would  be  no  openings. 
For  example,  at  a  newspaper  office  in 
Boston  I  thought,  “I’ll  bet  this  editor 
doesn’t  know  that  I  only  have  two  inter¬ 
view  outfits.  I’ll  bet  he  doesn’t  know  that 
the  skirt,  sweater,  and  blouse  I’m  wear¬ 
ing  right  now  have  been  seen  by  editors 
in  Baltimore,  Trenton,  and  Hartford.  I 
wore  these  shoes  through  tacky  Times 
Square  to  the  New  York  Times  and 
through  Chinatown  to  the  New  York 
Post." 

The  Boston  editor  was  Bill  Kennedy  of 
the  Boston  Herald  American.  His  sec¬ 
retary  was  the  toughest  cookie  I  had  en¬ 
countered.  To  arrange  an  interview  I  had 
made  about  10  calls  from  various  pay 
telephones  in  the  New  York  subway.  I 
reached  Mr.  Kennedy  only  because  he 
picked  up  the  receiver. 

When  I  arrived  for  my  interview,  the 
secretary  asked,  “Did  Mr.  Kennedy  ac¬ 
tually  say  he  would  see  you?” 

“Yes,”  I  replied  with  a  Cheshire  grin. 
“1  set  up  the  appointment  with  him  after 
you  had  left  the  office.” 

A  massive  letter  writing  and  resume 
and  clip  sending  campaign  preceded  my 
trip.  Of  80  major  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
and  a  few  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Panama,  almost  all  replied.  1  re¬ 
ceived  only  three  form  letters.  About  40 
editors  were  willing  to  interview  me  and 
another  40 — some  gently,  others 
harshly — rejected  me. 

At  least  a  dozen  newspapers  requested 
extra  clips,  but  the  Charlotte  Ohser\'er 
was  the  only  one  to  assign 
“homework” — a  critique  of  an  edition  of 
the  Observer  and  an  autobiography.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  interview  1  was  crestfallen  to 
learn  that  300  other  applicants  had  been 
asked  to  submit  such  compositions. 

Like  many  newspaper  editors,  Stuart 
Dim,  the  managing  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  asked  few  questions 
about  the  work  experience  listed  on  my 
resume — reporting  and  night  editing  for 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Californian,  a 


summer  internship  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  stringerships  with  the  New 
York  Times,  Newsweek,  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  Most  topics  discussed 
during  interviews  and  questions  asked  by 
newspaper  editors  have  no  relevance  on 
whether  or  not  the  job  applicant  will 
make  a  good  journalist. 

I  was  stunned  when  Mr.  Dim  asked — 
out  of  the  blue — “Well,  what  do  you  like 
to  do?  Do  you  dance?” 

“Oh,  I  live  to  dance.  I  took  social 
dance  lessons  at  Berkeley  and  learned 
the  rhumba,  the  samba,  the  cha  cha  cha 
...”  I  was  about  to  describe  the 
ecstasy  of  doing  the  dip  to  the  tango 
when  he  interrupted,  “Well,  aren’t  those 
dances  a  little  old?  I  mean,  people  don’t 
do  them  anymore— just  senior  citizens 
do  them.” 

I  explained  that  learning  dances  with 
intricate  steps  and  arm  movements  is  a 
national  trend — something  he  could  read 
about  in  Time  or  Newsweek. 

“Well,”  Dim  changed  the  subject, 
“what  about  movies?”  He  wanted  me  to 
relate  to  the  masses.  “Do  you  «ver  go 
see  movies  like  Rocky  or  A  Star  Is 
Born?” 

A  Star  Is  Born?  I  cringed. 

“The  Charlotte  Observer — a  good 
newspaper?,”  snorted  the  cab  driver  as  I 
indulged  in  one  of  the  few  luxuries  of  my 
trip  by  catching  a  taxi  to  reach  the  bus 
depot  by  6  a. m.  “If  you  ask  me,  I  think 
it’s  a  crummy  newspaper.  I’ve  never 
seen  a  worse  newspaper.” 

“What  makes  the  Charlotte  Observer 
so  bad?,”  I  asked.  I’ll  bet  this  guy  has 
seen  A  Star  Is  Born,  I  thought. 

“Well,”  the  cab  driver  continued, 
“you  have  to  read  it  everyday  like  I  do  to 
see  the  wrong  information  they  print. 
They’re  always  apologizing  for  mistakes: 
‘Sorry  we  were  wrong.’  That  appears 
almost  everyday.  Why  I’ve  never  seen  a 
newspaper  make  so  many  mistakes.” 

When  I  told  Kennedy  his  secretary 
shielded  him  well,  he  laughed.  “It’s  a 
waste  of  my  time  to  interview  people 
with  the  job  situation  as  bleak  as  it  is.” 

With  the  job  situation  as  bleak  as  it 
was,  we  talked  about  other  things. 

“At  first  I  thought  your  bus  trip  was  a 
gimmick — ”  Kennedy  said,  “ — that  you 
really  weren’t  going  all  over  the  country 
in  a  bus — that  you  just  wanted  to  locate 
in  Boston.” 

1  couldn’t  believe  the  young  face  be¬ 
hind  the  wire-rimmed  glasses— or  the 
polka  dot  tie  against  the  stripped  shirt — 
in  front  of  me.  This  “sort  of’  groovy 
editor  doubted  the  authenticity  of  my 
Jack  Keroauc  adventure,  but  then  again 
his  loafers  revealed  an  ivy  league  con¬ 
ventionalism. 

Kennedy  hastened  to  reassure  me  that 
after  having  talked  to  me  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  seen  me  in  person  that  he  was 
convinced  my  odyssey  was  “real” — 
undertaken  for  “noble  reasons.” 
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Nearly  all  editors — and  Kennedy  was 
no  exception — said  at  an  interview’s 
end,  “Well,  now  that  I’ve  asked  you 
questions,  it’s  your  turn  to  ask  me  ques¬ 
tions.” 

After  unleashing  my  usual  repertoire 
of  inquiries  about  circulation,  competi¬ 
tion,  number  of  bureaus,  readership,  and 
the  need  for  Spanish-speaking 
reporters — because  I  speak  Spanish — 

I  asked,  “Well,  what  about  sightseeing  in 
fibs  ton?” 

“I  suggest  that  you  go  hang  out  at 
Harvard  Yard,”  Kennedy  said.  “Spring 
is  just  emerging.  Unlike  California, 
you’ll  find  a  real  celebration  of  spring 
here.” 

“Do  you  realize,”  I  asked,  “there’s  a 
museum  where  you  can  pay  $1.50  to 
throw  tea  in  Boston  harbor?” 

“No,”  Kennedy  laughed.  “You  can 
go  stand  near  the  Hancock  building,  and 
maybe  a  piece  of  glass  will  hit  you.” 

I  laughed  although  I  didn’t  know  what 
Kennedy  was  talking  about.  I  spent  a 
weekend  of  drinking  with  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  business  student  friends,  waving 
off  swarms  of  gnats  at  Walden  Pond,  and 
following  the  red  “freedom  trail”  for 
tourists  that  passed  an  open  manhole  as 
well  as  Old  North  Church  and  the  Boston 
Common.  My  friends  explained  that  the 
glass  panels  on  the  John  Hancock 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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on  the  road,  how  can  an  editor  get  in 
touch  with  you?  How  much  is  this  cost¬ 
ing  you?  Where  do  you  stay?  Isn’t  this  an 
odd  way  to  go  about  finding  a  job?” 


weirdos  at  newspapers  than  in  bus  sta¬ 
tions.” 

I  used  a  Detroit  Free  Press  typewriter 
to  type  business  letters  to  other  news¬ 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  building  pop 
out  occasionally.  My  busy  sightseeing 
schedule  included  an  interview  with  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  Sunday  at  9 
a.m.  No  rest  for  the  wicked  and  un¬ 
employed. 

Throughout  my  trip  I  heard  rumors, 
gossip,  a  network  of  newspaper  rum¬ 
blings  .  “Dallas  is  hiring,’  ’  a  reporter  whis¬ 
pered  to  me  in  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina.  “Try  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,"  advised  an  editor  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida.  An  ex-joumalist  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  told  me,  “the 
Virgin  Islands  Daily  News  needs  a  report¬ 
er.  Write  them,  write  them”  he  urged. 

When  1  arrived  in  Cleveland,  1  was 
dying  to  ask  if  what  1  had  heard  was 
true — that  the  Cleveland  Press  was  in 
severe  financial  trouble.  There  was  not 
much  of  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
because  Bob  Yonkers,  the  assistant 
managing  editor,  never  stopped  his  bom¬ 
bardment  of  inquiries. 

“How  are  you  financing  this  trip?,”  he 
began.  “Who’s  paying  for  it?  How  can 
you  tell  after  talking  to  an  editor  for  10 
minutes  that  you  would  like  to  work  for  a 
newspaper?,”  he  continued.  “Don’t  you 


Mr.  Yonkers  was  being  sociable  until 
he  could  introduce  me  to  Robert  Sulli¬ 
van,  the  managing  editor. 

The  shortest  interview  of  my  trip  was 
at  the  Cleveland  Press  office. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Sullivan,  “I’ve  seen 
you,  and  that’s  all  I  can  say, — I’ve  seen 
you.” 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  what  I’ve 
done  for  other  publications?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  do  you  mind  if  I  ask  a  few 
questions  about  the  Cleveland  Press?” 

Mr.  Sullivan  pursed  his  lips. 

I  was  afraid  to  ask  if  the  Press  was 
folding.  “Uhh,  how’s  the  circulation?” 

“Fine.” 

“Is  it  stable?” 

“Stable,  stable,  yes,  it’s  stable.” 

1  had  met  my  share  of  weirdos  and 
unstable  personalities  by  the  time  Neil 
Shine,  managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  asked  me  about  meeting 
people  on  my  trip. 

“Meet  Suzy  Hagstrom,”  Shine  said 
upon  introducing  me  to  other  editors  and 
reporters  in  the  office.  “She’s  been 
traveling  all  over  the  country  on  a 


papers. 

“Do  you  need  any  supplies?,”  Shine 
asked.  “Legal  pads,  pencils,  stationery? 
If  you  need  anything,  take  it.” 

Instead  of  giving  me  a  job.  Shine  gave 
me  his  telephone  number.  “If  you  can’t 
find  a  reporter’s  job,  call.”  He  said  he 
would  consider  me  for  the  newspaper’s 
action  line  column.  “If  you  need  anything, 
call.  Call  collect.  If  you  need  any 
money,  call.  Don’t  bother  your  father. 
Somebody  called  me  at  11:30  last  night 
for  money.” 

About  a  week  later  I  called.  Shine  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call.  “For  all  I  know,”  he 
said,  “you  could  be  in  Guam.” 

“I  wish  I  were  calling  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  but  I’m  in  the  Cincinnati 
Greyhound  bus  station.”  I  explained  I 
had  an  obituary  writing  and  general  as¬ 
signment  offer  from  the  News  Leader 
and  I  needed  advice.  We  discussed  other 
offers  that  I  thought  might  occur. 

“Well,  while  you’ve  got  a  bird  in  the 
hand,”  he  said,  “hang  on  to  it,  kid.  Even 
if  you  only  learn  to  write  obituaries, 
that’s  something.  When  you  stop  learn¬ 
ing,  that’s  the  time  to  leave.  You’re 
young.  If  you  work  for  the  Richmond 
paper  and  a  few  others,  by  the  time 


find  this  trip  incredible?  I  do.  If  you’re  Greyhound  bus.  She  says  she’s  met  more  (Continued  on  page  25) 
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you’re  30,  you’ll  be  one  hell  of  a  news¬ 
paper  woman.”  Shine  reminded  me  of 
Humphrey  Bogart  in  “Deadline — 
U.S.A.” 

I  ended  up  hanging  on  to  the  bird  while 
it  was  still  in  my  hand  while  I  watched 
another  flap  its  wings  and  fly  away.  The 
day  1  accepted  the  job  at  the  News 
Leader,  I  received  an  offer  from  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  to  work  as  a  business 
and  finance  reporter. 

Anyway  here  I  am  in  Richmond, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  home  town.  I’m  driv¬ 
en  by  a  ghoulish  desire  to  write  more 
and  more  obituaries  so  1  have  concocted 
an  Edgar  Allan  Poe  plan  to  poison  prom¬ 
inent  people. 

Realignment 

New  Haven  Register  has  realigned 
executive  responsibilities,  with  publisher 
Lionel  S.  Jackson  adding  title  of  editor- 
in-chief  and  his  son,  Lionel  Jr.,  who  has 
been  in  executive  capacities,  becoming 
assistant  publisher. 

Promotions 

Bob  Griffin — appointed  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal,  and  Dick  Codding- 
TON — ^general  foreman  of  the  composing 
room.  Both  started  their  careers  in  the 
newspaper’s  production  department, 
department. 


Gannett  Foundation 
wins  national  award 

A  national  award  for  support  of  jour¬ 
nalism  education  was  presented  to  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Founda¬ 
tion  by  the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators. 

The  foundation,  headquartered  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  was  honored  for  con¬ 
tributions  totaling  nearly  $10  million  for 
journalism  education,  scholarships  and 
related  activities.  The  association’s  more 
than  100  members  are  directors  of  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  departments  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Gannett  Foundation  is  the  first 
newspaper-related  foundation  to  be 
given  one  of  the  annual  ASJA  awards, 
originated  in  1946. 

The  foundation’s  major  national  in¬ 
terest  is  the  advancement  of  journalism 
education  and  professionalism.  Since 
1937,  it  has  contributed  about  $9  million 
to  journalism  schools  for  construction 
and  equipment,  professorships,  minority 
group  programs  and  other  educational 
activities.  It  also  funds  45  annual  scho¬ 
larships  of  $750  each  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  at  37  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

A  technology  van  that  visits  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  and  professional  meetings 
nationwide  to  provide  hands-on  training 


in  the  modern  electronic  technology  of 
newspaper  production  was  "developed 
and  is  operated  by  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  foundation  also  sponsors  a  var¬ 
iety  of  professional  conferences,  includ¬ 
ing  a  KFday  Journalism  Teaching  Work¬ 
shop  in  July  at  the  Indiana  School  of 
Journalism. 

In  accepting  the  ASJSA  award,  John 
A.  Scott,  president  of  the  Gannett  Foun¬ 
dation,  said  that  the  foundation  would 
hold  another  such  workshop  on  teaching 
techniques  for  journalism  school  faculty 
members  next  year,  at  a  location  to  be 
determined  by  an  AEJ  committee. 

London  publisher 
backs  Clay  Felker 

Associated  Newspapers  Group  Ltd., 
London,  is  backing  Clay  Felker  and  his 
partner,  Milton  Glaser,  in  the  purchase 
of  Esquire  magazine. 

Felker  previously  was  owner  of  New 
York  magazine,  acquired  by  Rupert 
Murdoch. 

Associated  Newspapers  Group  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Daily  Mail  and  Evening  News 
in  London. 

Felker  went  to  Associated  chairman 
Vere  Harmsworth  to  help  him  save  New 
York  magazine  last  January  when  Mur¬ 
doch  made  his  successful  bid  and  ousted 
Felker. 


inodiacetic  Acid 


Marshall  Post 

Manager,  News  Media  Division,  Public  Affairs  Department 


Everybody  in  the  news  business  likes 
words.  Words  that  crunch.  Words  that 
ooze.  Brittle  words.  Melodious  words. 
Words  that  do  the  job.  But  rarely— thank 
heavens— do  those  words  stretch  across 
a  page. 

At  times,  people  in  specialized  sections 
of  our  company  cough  up  words  like 
adjudicatory  benzo(a)pyrene,  or  capability 
utilization  and  expect  us  to  use  them  in 
our  releases. 

So  we  munch  on  them  for  a  while.  Or 

*a  biodegradable,  nontoxic 
material  used  in  detergents 
in  place  of  phosphorus 
substances. 
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gnash  our  teeth  on  a  pencil  or  two.  Then 
we  pick  up  the  cudgels  of  sound  journalism 
and  break  down  those  terms  into  words 
even  we  can  understand.  That  way  your 
readerswon’t  have  trouble  with  them,  either. 

Our  aim  is  to  give  you  clear,  concise 
pictures  of  what  we’re  doing  at  Bethlehem. 
And  to  tell  you  in  plain  English  where  we 
stand  on  any  issue  —  energy,  imports, 
pollution,  or  capital  formation. 

Capital  formation,  Hmmnn.  Now  there’s 
a  term  we  ought  to  be  able  to  improve 
upon.. . 


Wc  want  to  know  you  better 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Goode  Porter 

RICHMOND  PROMOTIONS — John  C.  Goode  Jr.  has  been 
promoted  from  business  manager  to  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.  He  will  be 
succeeded  as  business  manager  by  Joseph  M.  Porter,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times  since 
1968.  Goode,  with  the  Richmond  Newspapers  since  1942 
in  circulation  and  other  positions,  became  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1974.  He  succeeds  James  L.  Dillon,  who  has  been 
named  a  vicepresident  of  Media  General.  Porter  is  a  former 
assistant  production  manager  of  the  Washington  Star. 


NEW  PUBLISHER— Alan 
J.  Leslie,  general  manager 
of  the  Coshocton  (Ohio) 
Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Zanes¬ 
ville  (Ohio)  Times  Recorder 
succeeding  Jack  W.  Powell, 
who  has  retired  and  moved 
to  Florida.  Leslie  is  a  former 
controller  of  the  Willoughby 
(Ohio)  News  Herald  and 
business  manager  of  the 
Troy  (N.Y.)  Times  Record.  In 
1973,  he  became  assistant 
general  manager  of  Times 
Graphics  Inc.,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,  and  later  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 


MEDIA  AWARD— John  L. 
Rouse,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bowie  (Md.) 
News  and  the  Crofton  (Md.) 
News  has  won  the  George 
Aman  Memorial  Award  pre¬ 
sented  annually  to  a 
Washington,  D.C.  media 
personality  who  has  "con¬ 
tributed  substantially  to  the 
community"  during  the 
year.  The  award  is  given  by 
the  Prince  Georges  County 
(Md.)  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation.  Rouse  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  organization's 
first  place  award  for  media 
columns,  while  Bowie  News 
staff  members  Jackie 
Jackson  and  T.  P.  Mul- 
rooney  won  first  and  second 
place  honors  for  news  and 
feature  stories. 


A/o.  1 

LINAGE 

Builder 


Mark  Jekkkry  Hosenbai.i. — assigned  to 
the  Trenton  bureau  of  the  Union  City 
(N .}.)  Dispatch.  Formerly  of  the  London 
Evening  Standard,  the  26-year-old 
Hosenball  was  expelled  from  England  Lois  Wille,  Pulitzer  Prize  reporter — 
this  past  Spring  by  the  Home  Secretary  appointed  associate  editor  of  the 
for  allegedly  gathering  information  C/ucngo  D«/7.v  yVen’.v,  succeeding  Fred.!. 
threatening  to  national  security.  Nature  Pannwitt — retiring  after  a  31-year  career 
of  the  charges  were  not  explained  except  with  the  newspaper.  Willie’s  new  as- 
to  say  his  activities  “prejudiced  the  signment  involves  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  servants  of  the  Crown.”  A  na-  editorial  page  and  commentary.  She  has 
tive  of  Cleveland.  Hosenball  worked  for  worked  as  a  national  correspondent,  as- 
the  British  magazine  Time  Oat  before  sistant  city  editor  and  coordinating 
becoming  a  reporter  at  the  Evening  editor.  Pannwitt  was  chief  editorial  wri- 

Standard.  ter  for  1 1  years  after  14  as  an  editorial 

♦  ♦  * 

writer. 

Lawrence  Cohen,  religion  editor —  *  *  * 

promoted  to  editorial  writer,  Hartford  Neely  YouNc^named  publisher- 

Conrant.  *  *  *  general  manager  of  the  Dalton  (Ga.) 

,  „  Daily  Citizen  News.  He  previously 

JoEllen  Kitchen,  promotion  copy  di- 

rector  of  the  creative  division  of  the  ,973  ^ 

Clucafto  Tnhnne-n:imed  creative  direc-  purchased  the 

*  Cherokee  Tribune,  a  weekly  in  Canton, 

John  P.  Doei.man,  Ill— to  the  staff  of  iind  he  was  named  publisher, 
the  Greater  Buffalo  Press  as  director  of  *  *  * 

newspaper  relations.  He  was  formerly  Clrt  Babcock,  former  managing  editor 
eastern  sales  manager,  newsprint  divi-  of  the  Colorado  Springs  San — named  as- 

sion.  Domtar,  Inc.  and  earlier  was  with  sistant  managing  editor  of  the  Alhnqner- 

other  paper  companies.  que  Journal. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


LIBRARY  ENDOWMENT— Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  editor  of  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  Valley  News,  and  his 
wife  attend  dedication  ceremonies  for  Doris  Anne  and  Fer¬ 
dinand  Mendenhall  Library  of  Communication  at  Stanford 
University.  Endowment  of  the  library  was  possible  through  a 
gift  of  $100,000  from  Mendenhall  to  his  alma  mater.  From 
left:  Stanford  President  Richard  W.  Lyman;  David  Weber,  di¬ 
rector  of  Stanford  libraries;  Prof.  Lyle  M.  Nelson,  chairman, 
department  of  communication,  and  the  Mendenhalls. 


Roy  Essoyan  and  Henry  Hartzen- 
BuscH,  veteran  hews  executives  of  the 
Associated  Press — appointed  to  newly 
created  regional  positions  in  Asia.  Es¬ 
soyan,  chief  of  North  Asia  services  at 
Tokyo  since  1973 — to  general  director 
for  Japan,  Korea  and  Taiwan,  continuing 
headquarters  at  Tokyo  and  remaining  in 
charge  of  operations  there  in  addition  to 
the  new  duties. 

Hartzenbusch,  former  AP  chief  at 
Tokyo  and  for  the  past  four  years  in 
charge  of  operations  in  Germany  and 
Eastern  Europe — to  general  director  for 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Indian  subcontinent 
and  Australia,  based  at  Hong  Kong. 

♦  *  * 

Morris  W.  Rosenberg — appointed  to 
the  newly  created  executive  position  of 
Associated  Press  general  director  for 
Latin  America  effective  this  month. 
Rosenberg,  chief  of  bureau  at  Paris  since 
1%6  and  formerly  in  charge  of  AP  opera¬ 
tions  in  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
will  oversee  all  phases  of  AP  operations 
in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  He  joined  AP  at  New 
York  in  1959  after  8  years  free-lancing  in 
Venezuela. 

*  *  * 

Don  Guin — from  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  semi-weekly  Winston  County 
Journal,  Louisville,  Miss,  to  associate 
publisher  of  the  Yazoo  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald.  Earlier  he  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Picayune  (Miss.)  Item. 


Kenneth  M.  Murray,  news  photog¬ 
rapher  and  film  producer — to  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  Chowan  College,  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee  as  a  professor  in  the  School  of 
Graphic  Arts  and  Photography.  He  has 
been  a  photographer  with  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette,  Nashville  Tennessean, 
and  the  Chattanooga  Times.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Will  McIntyre — resigned  to  do 
free  lance  photography. 

«  :4c  }|c 

Marvin  L.  Huston — named  senior  vice- 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  of 
Playboy  Enterprises.  Huston,  who  be¬ 
came  chief  financial  officer  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.  in  1972,  later  assumed 
operating  responsibility  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  dailies. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ed  Storin — from  executive  sports 

editor  (since  1968)  to  assistant  managing 

editor  of  the  Miami  Herald.  Paul  Anger, 

who  joined  the  Herald  from  Wisconsin 

newspapers  in  1972,  becomes  executive 

sports  editor. 

^ 

George  Harmon,  financial  and  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News — named  assistant  managing 
editor-features.  Harmon  replaces  Kent 
BernhaiId,  who  resigned  to  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 

News.  ......... 

*  *  * 

Jan  Kreuscher,  staff  writer  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News — named  editor  of  the 
paper’s  Living  section. 


ro  SYRACUSE— Cleve 
ithews,  formerly  an  editor 
w..  the  New  York  Times  staff 
and  news  director  of  Na¬ 
tional  Public  Radio,  has 
been  named  assistant  dean 
of  the  S.  I.  Newhouse  School 
of  Public  Communications 
at  Syracuse  University.  He 
will  head  the  journalism  di¬ 
vision  of  the  school.  For  two 
years  Mathews  has  been 
chairman  of  the  department 
of  journalism  at  Wichita 
State  University.  Mathews 
was  with  the  Times  12 
years,  as  assistant  foreign 
editor  before  moving  to  the 
Washington  bureau  as  as¬ 
sociate  news  editor.  He  left 
the  Times  in  1971  to  be¬ 
come  first  director  of  news 
and  public  affairs  for  NPR. 

Charles  Elliott,  former  news  editor 
of  the  Delaware  State  News,  Dover  and 
former  legman  for  columnist  Jack 
Anderson — to  the  Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze  as  staff  writer  covering  city 
government.  ^  ^  ^ 

Robert  W.  MacGregor,  retired  politi¬ 
cal  writer,  defunct  Hartford  Times — 
appointed  by  Connecticut  Gov.  Ella  T. 
Grasso  to  the  new  State  Ethics  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  begins  work  October  1 . 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Carol  Anknky,  feature  editor  of  the 
Stuiftis  (Mich.)  Journal,  sweepstakes 
winner  in  Michigan  Women’s  Press 
Communications  contest  with  seven  first 
and  three  second  places. 

♦  *  * 

Clal'de  E.  Maxwei.i. — promoted  to 
city  circulation  manager  of  the  Cluit- 
tanoofiu  (Tenn.)  Times.  Charles  L. 
Wai.i.is — to  manager  of  circulation  in  the 
tristate  area  from  assistant  country 
circulation  manager. 

*  :ic  * 

Shirley  J.  Shepheru — from  gov¬ 
ernmental  news  reporter  and  columnist 
for  the  Mancie  (Ind.)  Star  and  Evening 
Press  to  public  relations  writer  for  the 
Ball  Corporation,  Muncie. 

*  ♦  % 

Bill  Gi  •ENN,  retail  advertising  sales 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis-Post- 
Dispatch — promoted  to  retail  advertising 
manager.  Larry  Steinman,  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager — named 
classified  advertising  manager. 

4c  *  9|C 

Frank  Cai>i> — retired  after  46  years  in 
the  circulation  field  for  Boston  news¬ 
papers,  most  recently  with  the  Boston 
Herald  American. 

*  4c  ♦ 

John  Flhr — moved  up  from  country 
circulation  manager  of  the  Pliiladelphia 
Incpiirer  to  suburban  New  Jersey/ 
Delaware  circulation  manager.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Frank  Vecla,  who  went  to  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers  in  San  Antonio  as 
staff  executive  in  charge  of  circulation 
programs. 

4c  4c  4c 

Si  SAN  Freytac; — ^joined  the  South 
Shore  Record,  Hewlett.  N.Y.  as  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  editor-publisher. 

4c  4:  4« 

Edward  K.  Finley,  composing  room 
superintendent  of  the  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Pres.s-Chronicle — retired  after  26 
years  with  the  newspaper.  Finley  has 
been  succeeded  by  Dan  Dickson,  who 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1955. 

4c  4c  4c 

Advertising  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  changes  at  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier  E.\press  include: 

Donald  J.  Barneit,  retail  advertising 
manager — appointed  director  of  sales 
marketing  and  promotion.  Peter  M. 
Russ,  classified  advertising  manager — 
assumes  added  post  of  retail  advertising 
manager.  Melvin  F.  Pmly,  cooperative 
advertising  managci  -  -appointed  general 
and  cooperative  manager.  Larry  Mir 
RAY.  general  advertising  manager — 
appointed  national  sales  representative. 
Francis  X.  Skai  ly — to  director  of  sales 
and  training  development. 
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Frank  K.  Baker,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Stockton  (Tex.)  Pioneer — given  “Out¬ 
standing  News  Reporting  Award”  for 
weekly  and  community  newspapers  by 
Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

4c  4:  4c 

Dean  R.  Spencer — named  research 
manager  for  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  Times-Union,'  Rochester,  N.Y.  He 
was  formerly  a  research  associate  with 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

David  G.  Ferm,  metro  circulation 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — 
appointed  marketing  director.  Lester  L. 
Bridcjes,  creative  director — named  assis¬ 
tant  marketing  director. 

4:  4c  4c 

Thomas  P.  Curtis,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel — elected 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists. 

4c  4c  4c 

Kitty  Vance — appointed  telephone 
sales  division  manager-classified  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
Vance  has  held  similar  positions  with  the 
Baltimore  News-American  and  the 
Chicago  Sun  TimesIDaily  News. 

*  *  * 

David  Elliott — resumed  his  former 
position  as  movie  critic  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  succeeds  Christine  Nie- 
i.AND,  who  resigned  to  finish  a  stageplay 
and  collection  of  short  fiction. 

4c  4c  4c 

Genevieve  Buck,  men's  fashion  editor 
and  women’s  fashion  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune — appointed  fashion 
editor.  She  replaces  Evelyn  LiviniiSTon 
— retiring. 

4c  4c  4c 

H  arold  F.  Woldt,  Jr.,  national  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune — appointed  metro  circulation 
manager.  John  A.  Cimaroi.i,  metro  circu¬ 
lation  sales  manager,  assumes  Woldt’s 
former  duties.  Thomas  H.  Buitel,  man¬ 
ager  of  circulation  administration — 
promoted  to  assistant  to  the  circulation 
director. 

4c  4c  4c 

K.  Maynard  Head,  director  of  public 
relations  at  Clear  Creek  Baptist  School. 
Pineville,  Ky. — awarded  first  place  for 
editorial  writing  by  the  Baptist  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Association,  recognizing  “Moun¬ 
tain  Moments,’’  his  weekly  human  in¬ 
terest  column  self-syndicated  in  17 
states. 

4c  4c  4c 

Roheri  Rom,  Washington  columnist 
for  the  Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin — inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame 
of  the  Washington  chapter  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


Walter  Koenig — named  a  night  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  by  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  and  Elaine  V. 
Stephans,  recent  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  graduate — moved  from 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American  to 
the  News  suburban  reporting  staff. 

4c  4c  4c 

Rick  Hinton  and  Tommy  Bonk — 
promoted  to  assistant  sports  editors  at 
the  Houston  Post.  Hinton  works  the  slot 
on  the  sports  desk,  and  Bonk  covers  pro¬ 
fessional  basketball. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Paquin — promoted  from  district 
manager  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
pre-print  insert  coordinator  at  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  M.  Malone  Sr.,  former  associate 
editor,  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin — 
named  eastern  Connecticut  field  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Gov.  Ella  T.  Grasso.  Ear¬ 
lier,  Malone  was  managing  editor,  Wil- 
limantic  Daily  (Conn.)  Chronicle. 

4c  4c  4c 

Stephen  M.  Krist  Jr. — to  marketing 
director  and  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  from  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  David  R.  Armstrong, 
assistant  retail  advertising  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Krist. 

Two  production  department  employ¬ 
ees,  Donald  Leyshon — moves  to  an  ad¬ 
vertising  account  executive  and  Dennis 
Jennings — to  a  desk  editor  in  sports  and 
general  news. 

*  * 

Rae  Downes  Koshetz,  former  reporter, 
Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Journal — to  special 
assistant  attorney  general  for  New  York 
state  prosecutor  in  New  York’s  World 
Trade  Building.  Earlier,  she  was  a  repor¬ 
ter  with  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Beckel,  Oklahoma  Journal  named 
by  Oklahoma  Press  Association  winner 
of  first  place  in  spot  news  photography, 
Brent  Wojahn.  Shawnee  News-Star, 
won  first  in  color  photography  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  awards.  Sports  action  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  pictures  firsts  won  by  Ed 
Blochowiak.  Shawnee  New.s-Star. 

4c  4c  4« 

Fred  Betz  Sr.,  co-publisher  of  the 
Lamar  (Colo.)  Tri-State  Daily  News — 
appointed  to  six-year  term  on  the  State 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

4c  4c  4c 

Bob  Drogin — to  the  editorial  statT  of 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  as  night 
police  reporter  and  Lai  leu r  Paysour — to 
the  staff  as  general  assignment  reporter. 
Drogin  most  recently  free-lanced  in  New 
York  and  Paysour  has  been  with  the 
Syracuse  (N.'i'.)  Herald  Journal. 
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Pa.  top  court 
to  rule  on  trustee 
appointments 

Oral  arguments  on  the  appeal  filed  by 
four  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  set  up  by 
the  late  founder  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Republican,  Joseph  H.  Zerbey,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  newspaper  for  his  descendants, 
will  be  heard  by  the  Pennsylvania  Su¬ 
preme  Court  during  the  week  of  October 
17. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  an  order  limiting  what  lower 
court-appointed  trustees  may  do  during 
pendency  of  the  appeals,  or  until  further 
order  of  the  court. 

The  Supreme  Court  order  precludes 
the  trustees  from  taking  any  action  to 
interfere  with  or  influence  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  newspaper;  or  to  secure  any 
information  relating  to  the  sources  of 
revenue  of  the  late  J.  H.  Zerbey  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.;  or  to  attempt  to  elect 
any  directors  of  the  corporation  or  to 
make  any  effort  to  qualify  a  fourth 
trustee  under  the  will. 

Uzal  H.  Martz,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Pottsville  Republican,  headlined  the 
order  as  protecting  freedom  of  the 
press — an  issue  raised  by  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  in  the"  on-going  court  battles 
(E&P,  June  11,  1977). 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  several 
issues  raised  during  the  litigation  since 
January  of  1976  and  involves  allegations 
of  conflict  of  interest  between  Schuykill 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  Presi¬ 
dent  Judge  James  J.  Curran  and  Or¬ 
phans’  Division  Judge  Guy  A.  Bowe  and 
two  of  the  three  trustees  they  appointed 
to  the  newspaper  trust — Thomas  A.  El¬ 
liott,  Jr.,  and  Willis  R.  Parnell.  The  press 
freedom  issue  arose  in  exceptions  filed 
by  then-surviving  trustees  and  bene¬ 
ficiaries  to  Curran  and  Bowe’s  ap¬ 
pointments,  charging  appearance  of  a 
conflict  of  interest  pertaining  to  Elliott 
and  his  business  and  personal  relations 
with  Judge  Curran  and  his  son  James  J. 
Curran,  Jr.,  and  his  nephew,  John  J. 
Curran.  Elliott  is  an  employee  of  the 
Minersville  Safe  Deposit  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  which  Judge  Curran  is 
chairman  of  the  board,  his  son  is  vice- 
president  and  solicitor  and  John  Curran 
is  president. 

The  petitioners  have  charged  that  the 
bank  advanced  money  to  the  younger 
Currans  for  purchase  of  Pottsville  radio 
station  WPAM,  a  competitor  of  the  Re¬ 
publican.  and  that  Elliott,  as  a  successor 
trustee,  would  have  access  to  sources  of 
ad  revenue  of  the  Republican  and  could 
conceivably  use  the  information  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  radio  station. 

Objections  to  Parnell  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  his  business  and  personal  rela¬ 
tionships  with  Judge  Bowe  as  a  trust  of¬ 


ficer  of  the  Tamaqua  National  Bank  and 
later  as  an  advisory  board  member  of  the 
American  Bank  &  Trust  Company  when 
he  had  some  operations  responsibility  to 
the  now  defunct  Tamaqua  Evening 
Cornier.  No  objections  have  been  raised 
by  any  of  the  parties  to  appointment  of 
Lewis  M.  Koch  as  a  third  trustee. 

The  four  beneficiaries  involved  in  the 
appeal  to  the  state  Supreme  Court  are 
Mildred  Zerbey  Lazarus,  a  daughter  of 
the  late  founder,  and  his  three  grand¬ 
children — Margaretta  Lazarus  Paduch, 
JoHanne  Zerbey  Martz  and  the  present 
publisher,  Uzal  H.  Martz,  Jr. 

Retail  chain  starts 
consumer  magazine 

J.  W.  Robinson  Co.  is  replacing  its 
traditional  store  merchandising  catalogs 
with  a  consumer  magazine  called 
California  Changes. 

The  new  consumer  magazine  will  be 
delivered  to  the  department  store  chain’s 
charge  customers  every  two  months. 
The  magazine  will  be  tabloid  in  size  and 
will  be  in  both  color  and  black  &  white. 

The  content  will  be  about  50%  edito¬ 
rial  with  articles  on  travel,  clothing, 
cosmetics  and  social  activity.  The  store 
will  also  use  the  magazine  to  express  its 
opinions  on  fashion.  The  other  half  of  the 
magazine  will  be  used  for  fashion 
oriented  ads. 

The  move  is  aimed,  in  part,  at  attract¬ 
ing  more  customers  in  the  25  to  40  year 
old  age  group. 

Harris  to  relocate  hq 
to  Melbourne,  Florida 

Harris  Corporation  will  move  its  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio  to  Melbourne,  Florida. 

Chairman  Richard  B.  Tullis  said  the 
move  will  take  place  in  about  a  year;  and 
offered  all  employees  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  transfer  at  company  expense. 

Harris  employment  in  the  Cleveland 
area,  where  it  has  been  headquartered 
for  60  years,  has  declined  to  only  350  in 
recent  years,  including  the  100  in  head¬ 
quarters.  In  contrast,  the  company  has 
5,500  employees  in  Melbourne,  including 
1 ,200  scientists  and  engineers.  Harris  is  a 
$650-million-per-year  manufacturer  of 
communication  and  information  handling 
equipment. 

Almanac  publisher 
enrolls  newspapers 

Newspapers  from  Maine  to  the  state  of 
Washington  will  be  using  the  1978  Infor¬ 
mation  Please  Almanac  in  reader  pro¬ 
grams  this  November.  Almost  40  news¬ 
papers  have  signed  up  to  use  “The  Ans¬ 
wer  Book”  for  reader  service  and  circu¬ 
lation  promotion,  according  to  its  new 
publisher,  Theodore  B.  Dolmatch. 


AP  board  members 
on  tour  of  China 

Now  in  China  on  a  two-week  visit  are 
13  Associated  Press  executives  and  di¬ 
rectors  in  support  of  the  continuing  effort 
by  the  news  service  to  establish  a  bureau 
in  Peking. 

The  itinerary  through  September  14 
includes  Tokyo,  Peking,  Inner  Mongolia, 
Shanghai,  Ch’angsha  (Shoashan),  Kwe- 
lin.  Canton  and  also  Hong  Kong.  The 
host  organization  is  Hsinhua,  the 
Chinese  news  agency  with  which  AP  has 
an  agreement  for  exchange  of  news  and 
photos  since  1972. 

Keith  Fuller,  AP  president  and  general 
manager,  heads  the  delegation  which  in¬ 
cludes: 

Jack  Tarver,  publisher,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  &  Journal  and  AP  board 
chairman. 

David  R.  Bradley,  publisher  and  pres¬ 
ident,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News  Press  & 
Gazette. 

Frank  Batten,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Landmark  Communications,  Norfolk. 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Washington  Post  Company. 

William  H.  Cowles,  3rd,  publisher  and 
president,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review. 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  chairman.  Evening 
&  Sunday  Bulletin,  Philadelphia. 

J.  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News. 

Daniel  H.  Ridder,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press  Telegram. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman, 
president  and  publisher.  New  York 
Times. 

Robert  M.  White  2nd,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Me.xico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

Louis  D.  Boccardi,  AP  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor. 
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Exiled  editor  and  staff 
publish  weekly  magazine 


By  Debra  Jo  Beachy 

The  quiet  facade  of  the  two-story 
house  on  Fresas  Street  13  is  deceptive. 

Inside,  reporters  mill  about  checking 
story  assignments  posted  on  a  bulletin 
board  in  a  living  room  turned  newsroom. 

The  house  has  become  a  refuge  for  a 
group  of  journalists  exiled  from  the 
Mexico  City  newspaper  Excelsior,  re¬ 
garded  as  Mexico’s  most  outspoken 
daily. 

Since  a  palace  coup  at  the  employe- 
owned  newspaper  last  year  drove 
award-winning  editor  Julio  Scherer  Gar¬ 
cia  and  ultimately  some  400  others  from 
Excelsior,  the  ousted  staff,  led  by 
Scherer,  has  started  a  weekly  news¬ 
magazine,  — and  a  news  agency, 

Comunicacibn  e  Informacibn,  S.A. 
(CISA). 

The  exiles  still  have  not  steered  their 
new  venture  out  of  the  economic 
woods — CISA,  with  22  provincial  news¬ 
paper  clients  still  runs  a  monthly 
deficit — but  they  are  optimistic  about 
their  future. 

“Not  all  battles  are  won  on  economic 
grounds.  What  sets  Proceso,  CISA, 
apart,  is  moral  integrity.  Our  readers  be¬ 
lieve  in  us,’’  says  Rodolfo  Guzman, 
CISA  information  director. 

“Scherer  has  moral  stature  unmatched 
by  any  other  journalist,”  he  says. 

Guzman  could  add  that  not  only  Pro¬ 
ceso  readers  believe  in  its  staff  s  and  di¬ 
rector’s  integrity. 

Scherer  was  recently  named  journalist 
of  the  year  for  1977  by  the  New  York- 
based  Atlas  World  Press  Review,  which 
called  him  “a  symbol  of  the  battle  for 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  world.” 

But  the  exiles  have  been  put  to  the  test 
with  cancellation  of  advertisements  be¬ 
cause  of  Proceso’s  outspoken  articles, 
says  staffer  Roger  Rivero.  Most  re¬ 
cently,  he  said,  the  National  Autono¬ 
mous  University  of  Mexico — Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  largest  university — pulled  out  adver¬ 
tising  after  Proceso  published  articles  on 
a  strike  by  university  workers  and  pro¬ 
fessors. 

The  Excelsior  exiles  blame  former 
President  Luis  Echeverria  for  Scherer’s 
expulsion.  They  claim  that  Echeverria 
took  action  after  he  became  incensed  at 
Excelsior’s  barbed  criticism  of  his 
foreign  and  economic  policies.  But  the 
former  president  has  denied  their 
charges. 

Scherer’s  ousting  occurred  a  year  ago 


(Debra  Jo  Beachy  wrote  this  reporter 
while  in  Mexico  on  an  Inter  American 
Press  Association-Jules  Dubois  Scholar¬ 
ship.) 


July  8  when  some  200  of  his  staff  walked 
out  of  a  meeting  of  the  paper’s  coopera¬ 
tive  that  threatened  to  turn  into  violence. 
Anti-Scherer  rebels,  said  to  be  govern¬ 
ment-backed,  voted  Scherer  out  of  the 
newspaper’s  directorship. 

Guzman  says  that  ultimately  400  of 
Scherer’s  supporters  left  the  paper.  Only 
three  of  its  50  editorial  writers  stayed. 
And  to  protest  Scherer’s  expulsion,  the 
staff  of  Excelsior’s  literary  magazine. 
Plural,  led  by  poet  and  philosopher  Oc¬ 
tavio  Paz,  left  Excelsior  and  started  a 
new  literary  magazine,  Vuelta. 

Despite  alleged  government  warnings 
not  to  attack  the  former  president  as  well 
as  the  initial  refusal  of  the  government- 
run  newsprint  monopoly,  Productora  e 
Importadora  de  Papel,  S.A.  (PIPSA)  to 
sell  Proceso  paper,  the  magazine  gamely 
began  publication  last  November. 

Its  first  sell-out  issue  roundly  attacked 
Echeverria  while  following  issues  ex¬ 
pressed  fear  that  the  new  administration 
of  President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo  would 
veer  to  the  right. 

Some  observers  claim  Proceso  has 
toned  down,  criticizing  politicians  not  di¬ 
rectly  connected  to  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration,  mainly  because  the  magazine  de¬ 
pends  on  advertising  placed  almost  com¬ 
pletely  by  government-related  institu¬ 
tions.  Guzman  insists,  however,  that  the 
magazine  has  become  more  and  more 
outspoken. 

And  he  believes  that  the  Lopez  Por¬ 
tillo  administration  takes  the  magazine, 
seriously.  It  has  a  circulation  of  50,000 
nationwide  and  subscribers  in  the  U.S. 
and  Europe. 

“When  we  ran  an  article  on  a  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Indians  in  the  state  of  Chiapas, 
the  president  didn’t  call  us  up  to  thank 
us,”  he  said.  “But  he  went  personally  to 
the  town  of  Venustiano  Carranza, 
Chiapas,  to  order  an  investigation.” 

Is  the  president  more  liberal  than 
Echeverria  was  when  it  comes  to  the 
press? 

“1  wouldn't  say  he  is  more  liberal,  but 
more  conciliatory.”  Guzman  said. 

Despite  strides  made  by  Proceso  and 
CISA — PIPSA  has  sold  Proceso  paper 
since  Lopez  Portillo  took  power — Guz¬ 
man  is  pessimistic  about  freedom  of  the 
press. 

“There  is  no  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Mexico.  There  is  only  freedom  of  enter¬ 
prise.”  Guzman  said.  But  Guzman  says 
censorship  is  usually  self-imposed. 

Aside  from  being  one  of  Mexico’s 
most  liberal,  outspoken  publications, 
what  makes  Proceso  stand  apart  are  its 


writers,  who  often  read  like  a  Who’s 
Who  in  Mexico  and  Latin  America. 

Colombian  novelist  (One  Hundred 
Years  of  Solitude)  Gabriel  Garcia  Mar¬ 
quez  has  filed  reports  for  the  magazine 
from  Angola. 

Vicente  Lenero,  Proceso’s  assistant 
director,  is  also  a  Mexican  playwright 
and  novelist  who  wrote  The  Stone  Ma¬ 
sons  (Los  Alhahiles). 

Jorge  Ibarguengoitia,  author  of  The 
Lightening  of  August  (Los  Relampagos 
de  Agosto),  is  another  Mexican  novelist. 

Carlos  Monsivais  is  a  well-known 
literary  critic. 

Ricardo  Garibay  is  a  leading  Mexican 
writer  and  author  of  Mexican  Dialogues 
(Dialogos  Mexicanos). 

Heberto  Castillo,  a  leader  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Workers’  Party,  is  also  one  of 
Mexico’s  most  controversial  intellectu¬ 
als  and  the  author  of  engineering  text¬ 
books. 

Some,  like  Proceso’s  former  managing 
director,  Miguel  Angel  Granados  Chapa, 
have  been  said  the  ouster  of  Scherer  and 
his  group  as  resulted  in  a  liberalization  of 
Mexico’s  press,  with  some  of  the  exiles 
being  taken  on  at  other  traditionally 
conservative  newspapers  and  Excelsior 
maintaining  an  independent  line. 

“In  Excelsior  today  you  can  read 
criticism  of  the  government  that  is  more 
bitter  than  any  we  published.  But  it 
doesn’t  matter.  Excelsior  has  lost  its 
opinion-making  image,’’  Granados 
Chapa  said. 

Credibility  poll 
won  by  newspaper 

Teenagers  believe  newspapers  are 
“the  most  honest”  medium,  according  to 
a  poll  taken  at  the  recent  National  Junior 
Achievers  Conference  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  week-long  34th  NAJAC  included 
many  seminars  and  workshops,  includ¬ 
ing  one  on  communications  attended  by 
almost  200  Junior  Achievers.  Among 
other  things,  they  were  asked,  “Which 
medium  is  the  most  honest:  television, 
newspapers  (print),  or  radio?” 

Newspapers  led  with  slightly  more 
than  4Wc  of  the  vote;  radio  was  second 
with  28%  and  tv  scored  a  24%  “honesty 
mark”  with  the  young  men  and  women. 
Some  5%  left  the  answer  blank. 

However,  tv  garnered  a  whopping  68% 
first  place  in  answer  to  the  question 
about  which  medium  “does  the  best 
job?”  Newspapers  ranked  a  distant  sec¬ 
ond  with  21%  and  only  11%  said  radio 
did  the  best  job. 

The  questionnaire  did  not  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  data  to  determine  why  the  young 
people  ranked  tv  last  in  the  "honesty 
poll”  and  highest  in  the  “doing  the  best 
job”  category. 
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California  daily  installs 
water  recycling  system 


It  is  no  news  that  California  is  swelter¬ 
ing  through  the  second  year  of  the  worst 
drought  in  its  history. 

But  it  is  news  when  industry — of  its 
own  accord — rises  to  such  a  challenge 
voluntarily  with  more  than  reasons  why 
present  resource  consumption  levels 
must  be  maintained. 

The  Torrance  Daily  Breeze,  with  water 
consumption  of  almost  8  million  gallons 
per  year,  has  installed  a  water  recycling 
system  which  will  reduce  its  consump¬ 
tion  by  over  a  quarter.  The  brainstorm 
was  the  conception  of  Daily  Breeze  pro¬ 
duction  manager  Merle  F.  Yeager. 

“If  we  can  recycle  aluminum  and 
newsprint,”  Yeager  said,  “Why  not  wa¬ 
ter?” 

That  was  in  February  of  this  year,  with 
a  long,  hot  summer  facing  the  state. 
Yeager  sought  the  counsel  of  mainte¬ 
nance  superintendent  A1  Christianson  in 
determining  where  the  Breeze’s  greatest 
water  waste  was  taking  place. 

They  found  the  answer  in  the  newlpa- 
per’s  camera-plate  department,  where  2 
million  gallons  per  year  were  being  used 
to  cool  the  Breeze’s  two  Log-E  film  pro¬ 
cessors.  Water  was  being  fed  to  the  pro¬ 
cessors  with  standard  plumbing,  and  out 
via  sewer  line.  It  seemed  some  sort  of 
recycling  system  would  alleviate  the 
waste  of  precious  water. 

Before  redesigning  the  processors 
cooling  system,  Christianson  called  in 
chemists  to  analyze  the  water  leaving  the 
processors  for  pollution,  heat  retention 
and  possible  long-term  metal  damaging 
properties.  The  chemists  found  the  water 
to  be  virtually  unaffected  by  its  close 
association  with  chemicals  in  the  proces¬ 
sors,  and  discerned  that  extended  pipes 
leaving  the  processors  returning  to  a 
holding  tank  would  take  care  of  heat  dis¬ 
sipation.  In  short,  the  same  water  could 
be  used  to  cool  the  processors  and  their 
chemicals  over  and  over  again.  Yeager 
and  Christianson  went  to  work  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  design  immediately. 

The  water  recycling  system  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  fully  operational  on  August  1 . 
1977.  It  is  build  around  an  80-gallon  hold¬ 
ing  tank,  receiving  water  directly  from 
the  plant  plumbing.  A  float  valve  and 
overflow  drain — similar  to  that  in  a  toilet 
tank — maintain  correct  water  level  in  the 
tank  within  a  half  an  inch.  At  the  base  of 
the  holding  tank,  a  suction  line  connects 
to  a  1  hp  pump  which  feeds  the  water 
through  branch  lines  to  the  two  film  pro¬ 
cessors.  The  pump  has  the  required 
curve  to  match  processor  water  flow 
demands.  From  the  processors,  the 
water  returns  to  the  holding  tank  by  grav¬ 
ity  feed. 


The  total  cost  of  the  project  came  to 
less  than  $2,500,  money  well  spent  in  this 
age  of  open  criticism  of  industrial  waste 
of  natural  resources,  and  especially  in 
bone  dry  California.  Water  currently 
being  saved  weekly  is  estimated  at  more 
than  28,750  gallons. 

*  *  ♦ 

Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American  has  purchased  a  DECedit  com¬ 
puterized  copy  entry  and  editing  system 
to  supplement  a  DECset-8000  system  in 
operation  at  the  paper. 

Installation  is  slated  for  September  and 
the  $260,000  system  consists  of  a 
PDP-8/E  minicomputer  with  32K  of 
memory  and  25  VDTs.  Twenty  are  DEC’S 
model  VT61/t,  which  will  be  used  for  on¬ 
line  entry  of  classified  ads,  credit  check¬ 
ing,  and  by  reporters.  Five  VT71/t  termi¬ 
nals  will  be  used  to  edit  local  and  wire 
service  copy  and  to  write  headlines.  The 
system  will  be  directly  connected  to  two 
Linotron  303  and  twoCompugraphic  2414 
typesetting  units. 

The  Waterbury  papers  are  using  a 
DECwire  system  to  collect  and  store  wire 
copy  from  the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  International  and  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

*  *  * 

Tal-Star  Computer  Systems  has  sold  a 
T-4000  Editorial  System  to  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  The  front-end  sys¬ 
tem  will  have  initially  26  single  screen 
VDTs  and  three  dual  screen  VDTs.  Out¬ 
put  of  the  T-4000  will  go  to  a  Tal-Star 
T-1000  Production  System. 

Tal-Star  and  the  Toronto  (Canada) 
Star  have  jointly  developed  a  Classified 
Pagination  System  for  the  automatic 
arrangement  of  classified  ads  into  com¬ 
plete  sections  with  page  output  gener¬ 
ated  in  full,  half  and  quarter  page  format. 

A  T-410  Publishing  system  from  Tal- 
Star  has  been  sold  to  the  Bismarck 
(N.D.)  Tribune.  Initial  configuration  will 
have  12  VDTs  along  with  a  wire  capture 
system. 

The  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram 
has  selected  a  T-410  Publishing  system 
with  27  VDTs  on  the  primary  system  for 
production,  classified  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments.  Three  additional  VDTs  will 
be  on-line  for  business  processing 
applications. 

3)C  9iC  * 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  has  de¬ 
veloped  a-  complete  newspaper  office 
planning  kit.  Catalog  describes  in  detail 
versatile  trapezoidal,  rectangular,  swivel 
desks,  and  2  on  1  units.  Write  for  free 
copy  to:  Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co., 
4640  N.  Olcott  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60656. 
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K-Jack  Engineering  has  introduced  a 
single  vend  unit  Model  1000  called  One 
By  One.  The  unit  was  shown  at  the 
ICMA  Sales  conference  in  Houston  and 
at  the  ANPA/Rl  Anaheim  conference. 

*  *  * 

Pako  Corporation  has  introduced  CR-I 
and  CR-II  control  tower  replenishment 
systems  for  use  with  any  litho  film  pro¬ 
cessor.  The  systems  deliver  fresh  re- 
plenisher  and  control  chemical  stability 
while  eliminating  labor  and  possible 
error  when  mixing  chemistry  by  hand. 

^  * 

Kreonite,  Inc.,  has  designed  desk  type 
stations  called  Kreo-Comp  for  standard 
or  video  display  terminals.  The  reversi¬ 
ble  jig  saw  design  allows  for  a  variety  of 
news  and  composition  room  arrange¬ 
ments  where  space  is  at  a  premium.  Ad¬ 
ditional  designs  and  configurations  are 
available  from  4  operator  desk  type  units 
with  revolving  tops  to  simple  terminal 
stands. 

9is  :ic 

Computer  Devices  has  introduced  a 
new  portable  reporter’s  terminal  named 
Miniterm  1205  Portable  ASR.  The  unit 
has  a  built-in  magnetic  tape  mini-cassette 
that  holds  up  to  6  pages  of  copy.  Over  50 
pages  of  copy  can  be  stored  for  reference 
in  a  single  cassette.  Transmission  speed 
is  30  characters  per  second.  Unit  is 
priced  at  $3985.00. 

*  *  3k 

Western  Litho  Plate  has  installed  a 
Total  Plateroom  System  at  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times.  The  plate  processing  sys¬ 
tem  includes  one  punch-coater,  two 
Lith-X-Pozers,  and  three  Lithoplaters. 

♦  *  * 

Stobb,  Inc.,  has  announced  an  auto¬ 
mated  signature  handling  system  that 
interfaces  with  any  kind  of  web  press. 
Handling  speeds  up  to  50,000  signatures 
per  hour  are  possible.  Application  is  in 
area  of  newspaper  inserts. 

♦  ♦  * 

Berkley  Small  has  introduced  a  new 
store  rack  called  Market-Mate.  The  unit 
is  designed  for  use  near  or  on  counters  at 
supermarkets,  drug  stores,  discount 
stores,  and  convenience  stores.  Base  has 
non-skid  rubber  tips. 

3k  3k  3k 

Electro  Sprayer  Systems  has  intro¬ 
duced  Spectra  Ink  Control  System  for 

calibrating  individual  ink  keys.  A  black 
anodized  aluminum  control  knob  is  sec¬ 
urely  attached  to  each  key,  and  set  to 
zero  with  the  key  in  the  closed  position. 
The  indicator,  a  stainless  steel  ball  in  a 
chase,  is  gravity  activated  to  give  an  in¬ 
dexed  readout  as  each  key  is  set. 

3k  4:  3k 

Information  Products  of  GSD,  Rock¬ 
well  International  has  sold  a  Metro-set/ 
plus,  Metro-set/2  phototypesetting  sys¬ 
tems  and  two  on-line  transport  adapters 
to  a  Log  E  PC- 18  photoprocessor  to  the 
Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram . 
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101— GANG  OF  PECKSNIFFS  and  other  com¬ 
ments  on  newspaper  publishers,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  by  H.  L.  Mencken.  A  collection  of  Mencken's 
columns,  essays  and  articles  reflecting  his  impatience 
with  his  brethren  of  the  press  and  his  critical  appraisal 
of  the  world.  Selected,  edited  and  introduced  with  a 
profile  of  Mencken  as  a  newsman  by  Theo  Lippmann, 
Jr.  206  pages.  $8.95 


102— DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  SLANG— 

compiled  by  Harold  Wentworth  and  Stuart  Berg 
Flexner.  Second  supplemented  edition.  This  landmanc 
of  American  lexicography  now  has  more  than  23,000 
definitions,  about  3,000  of  them  in  a  new  %-page 
supplement.  If  you've  been  hyped  by  a  plastic  hippie 
ecofreak,  and  you  didn't  even  know  it,  you  need  this. 
766  pages.  $12.95 


103 — ^The  New  York  Times  Everyday  Reader's 
Dictionary  of  MISUNDERSTOOD,  MISUSED. 
MISPRONOUNCED  WORDS— Laurence  Urdang, 
editor.  Thousands  of  words  that  can  trip  up  the  best- 
educated  people  including  words  we  know  but  can't 
define  when  someone  asks  us  what  they  mean;  words 
we  understand  when  we  read  them  but  not  when  we 
hear  them  (and  vice  versa).  377  pages.  $7.95 


104— PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING— A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1970s,  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


105— AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  1970s, 

by  Ernest  C.  Hynds.  Comprehensive  survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  including  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
all  types:  black,  college,  conventional,  etc.  Discusses 
new  techniques  in  editorial  and  production  areas,  own¬ 
ership  trends,  computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular 
attention  to  newspaper-government  relations.  349 
pages,  indexed.  $13.50 


106— HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-A  Manual 
for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E. 
Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man¬ 
ual  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $3.50 


109— THE  IMPERATIVE  OF  FREEDOM— A 

philosophy  of  Journalistic  Autonomy,  by  John  C. 
Merrill.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  central  subject, 
social  responsibility  of  the  press  a  major  sub-topic. 
"Journalistic  autonomy  is  the  imperative  for  those  who 
want  to  participate  in  journalism  on  a  really  human 
level."  228  pages,  indexed..  $10.00 


112— THE  CREATION  OF  CONSENT— Pu6//c  Re¬ 
lations  in  Practice,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Communication  at  Hunter  Collie.  De¬ 
velops  the  thesis  that  public  relations,  practiced  with 
integrity  in  an  age  of  mass  media,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  process  of  mass  communication  and  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  healthy  functioning  of  our  economic,  social, 
political  and  social  institutions.  315  pages.  $13.50 


115— HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  TEXT— An  Illus¬ 
trated  Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold 
Evans,  editor  of  The  Sunday  Times,  London.  From  a 
guide  to  text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy, 
with  examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain. 
366  pages.  $11.95 


116— NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Harold  Evans.  An 
illustrated  guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as 
style  and  typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11 
pages  of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 


117— NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing 
examples  from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 


121— FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 

by  Daniel  R.  Williamson.  For  students  and  others 
interested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  pages, 
indexed.  $12.5() 


123— REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  author  of  "Headlines  and  Deadlines"  has  created 
an  unconventional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,390 
entries)  of  meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words. 
277  pages.  $10.00 


126— HARPER  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPO¬ 
RARY  USAGE  by  William  Morris  and  Mary  Morris 
with  a  panel  of  136  language  experts.  Authors  of  the 
syndicated  column  "Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom"  have 
prepared  an  entertaining  and  informative  guide  to 
idioms,  slang,  vogue  words,  etc.,  with  opinions  on  dis¬ 
puted  usage.  650  pages.  $15.00 


128— THAT’S  WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  THE 
PRESS,  by  Keen  Rafferty.  A  lively  dictionary  of  more 
than  50()  quotations  from  the  famous,  the  infamous,  and 
the  nondescript  through  the  centuries,  about  the  press 
and  the  broadcasters.  Thirty-four  classifications  includ¬ 
ing  "The  Presidents"  and  "The  Tyrants"  Indexed,  D7 
pages.  $5.95 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  New  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A 
greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of 
Times  style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation, 
English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to 
anyone  who  works  with  words.  2*32  pages.  $10.00 


131— BEYOND  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Feature  Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander.  Starts  with 
features  for  newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for 
broadcast  news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety 
of  features  for  magazines.  Illustrated,  indexed,  264 
pages.  $9.95 


132-^  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESK,  by 

Bruce  Humphrey.  A  former  managing  editor  of  a 
25,000  circulation  evening  daily  describes  in  32- 
mimeographed  pages  the  operation  of  a  universal  desk 
he  created  which  can  be  adapted  to  larger  or  smaller 
operations.  $2.50 


136— A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  MARKETING 
MAGAZINE  ARTICLES,  by  Duane  Newcomb.  With 
over  3,0(X)  article  acce^ances,  author  tells  what  it 
takes  and  how  to  do  it  in  developing  saleable  ideas, 
writing  and  marketing  them.  $6.95 


138 — ON  WRITING  WELL:  An  informal  guide  to 
writing  nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser.  A  former 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Life,  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author 
teaches  at  Yale.  Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach 
good  English  that  can  be  used  in  good  journalism  and 
good  nonfiction.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many 
famous  writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


139— NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M.  Neal  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  "how  to’' 
book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of 
outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested 
assignments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  298 
pages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 


140— THE  PLIGHT  OF  ENGLISH:  Ambiguities, 
cacophonies  and  other  violations  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  by  Basil  Cottle,  senior  lecturer  in  Et^lish  at 
University  of  Bristol.  Blending  scholarly  discussion  with 
humor  and  common  sense  seeking  the  ideal  of 
straightforward  and  honest  English.  160  pages.  In¬ 
dexed.  $a95 


145— ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N.  Edward 
Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  technical 
consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation.  A 
comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typesetting 
technology  with  chapters  on  input  considerations,  edit¬ 
ing  and  corrections,  storage,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  300-word  glossary  of 
computer  jargon  plus  a  7,000-word  "exceptions  diction¬ 
ary"  on  hyphenation.  pages  8V4  x  IIV4.  $48.00 


146— PRECISION  JOURNALISM,  A  Reporter’s 
Introduction  to  Social  lienee  Methods,  by  Philip 
Meyer.  The  former  Nieman  Fellow  teaches  the  jour¬ 
nalist  how  to  use  and  profit  from  the  qualitative 
methods  of  the  social  scientists,  the  use  of  statistics  for 
interpreting  data  and  testing  hypotheses,  how  to 
analyze  polls  and  surveys,  and  to  finance,  organize  and 
concluct  surveys.  342  pages.  $11.50 


147— FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Access  to  Mass  Media,  by  Jerome  A. 
Barron.  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media  func¬ 
tion  and  describes  public  pressures  for  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  media  and  the  means  by  which  greater 
public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His  basic  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be  restored  to 
the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368  pages.  $3.95 


148— INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of 
techniques  basic  to  this  type  of  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities:  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


150 — SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Limits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Television,  by  Paul  P.  Ashley.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  of  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $9.50 


151— THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by 

Robert  C.  McGiffert.  A  manual  for  newspaper  copy 
editing  and  headline  writing  demonstretting  the  editing 
process  at  work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
language,  libel,  ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribu¬ 
tion,  quotations.  268  pages.  $8.95 


152— REPORTORIAL  WRITING  by  Paul  V. 
Sheehan.  A  teaching  tool  for  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Analysis  and  examples  of  types  of  journalistic 
literature — interviewing,  feature  writing,  situation 
story,  interpretative  writing,  background,  human  in¬ 
terest,  etc. — clwith  practical  exercises.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $7.95 


153— THE  MAKING  OF  STYLE  by  James  Howe. 
Three  sections  on  argumentation,  description,  and  nar¬ 
ration  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principal  skills  of 
expository  writing,  followed  by  chapters  on  a  variety  of 
specialized  forms  of  writing.  "Every  would-be  writer's 
task  is  to  find  a  style  which  matches  his  personality," 
216  pages.  $5.95 


154— NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  by  Chilton  R.  Bush.  An  important  hand¬ 
book  on  the  organization  and  operation  the  courts  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  civil  and  criminal  law,  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  probate  courts,  appellate  proce¬ 
dures,  corporate  finance,  city  hall  and  the  federal  build¬ 
ing,  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  basics  of  reporting  and 
writing  the  news.  Indexed.  576  pages.  $8.95 


155— GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  by  E.  L. 

Callihan.  Covering  the  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
composition,  spelling  and  word  usage,  a  reference  book 
for  the  media  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students. 
Completely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to  the 
beginning  newsman  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy. 
Indexed.  346  pages.  $5.95 


Valuable  Additions  for  a  Professional  Library 

A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing, 
writing  and  related  subjects  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 


156— BEST  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE 
YEAR,  edited  by  Charles  Brooks.  Fourth  volume 
(1976)  in  an  annual  series  featuring  the  work  of  145 
editorial  cartoonists— 350  cartoons— on  26  major  news 
stories.  Indexed.  160  pages.  $9.95 


157— THE  UNSEEING  EYE,  The  Myth  of  Televi¬ 
sion  Power  in  National  Elections,  by  Thomas  B. 
Pattersort  and  Robert  D.  McClure.  A  challenge  to 
the  experts  from  media,  politicians  and  academics,  of¬ 
fering  proof  that,  contrary  to  prevailing  belief,  televi¬ 
sion  news  and  televised  political  advertising  have  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  outcome  of  national  elec¬ 
tions.  Based  on  2,000  hour-long  interviews  before,  dur¬ 
ing,  and  after  the  1972  campaign.  218  pages.  $7.95 


158— HELP:  The  Useful  Almanac,  1977-1978, 
edited  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse.  Where  to  go  for  help  on 
just  about  anything,  by  the  staff  of  Consumer  News  Inc. 
Analyzing  the  cheapest,  the  best  and  the  worst  from 
automobiles  to  drugs  to  insurance,  to  transportation 
spelling  out  the  rights  of  the  buyer  and  the  consumer. 
Indexed.  442  pages.  $4.95 


162— MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

edited  by  Kenneth  S.  Devol.  ( Revised  2nd  edition.)  A 
collection  of  50  major  Supreme  Court  cases  and 
selected  reprints  of  important  articles  from  leading  law 
journals  about  obscenity,  censorship,  rights  of  privacy, 
and  other  First  Amendment  problems.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $14.50 


163— INTERNATIONAL  AND  INTERCULTURAL 
COMMUNK^ATION,  edited  by  Heinz-Dietrich 
Fischer  and  John  C.  Merrill.  A  collection  of  45  sig¬ 
nificant  articles  by  world  authorities  exploring  the 
hopes  and  purposes  of  international  understanding.  Sub¬ 
jects  include:  communication  systems  and  concepts,  the 
world's  media,  problems  of  freedom  and  responsibility, 
national  development  and  mass  media,  international 
news  flow  and  propaganda.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$22.50 


164— NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  by  Frank  W.  Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee 
Williams.  Describing  methods  and  practices  used  in 
producing  and  promoting  newspapers,  the  most  modern 
and  practical  equipment,  arrangement  of  equipment  for 
maximum  efficiency,  work  flow,  accounting  and  cost 
control,  advertising  development.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$13.95 


Use  this 


coupon  to  order 
your  books 
by  number. 


(Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.) 


165— LAW  AND  THE  STUDENT  PRESS,  by 

George  E.  Stevens  and  John  B.  Webster.  Cases  and 
legal  decisions  involving  the  student  press  showing  how 
the  law  has  been  applied  to  school  officials  and  student 
journalists.  Censorship,  libel,  obscenity,  contempt,  ad¬ 
vertising,  copyright,  access  to  information,  privacy.  In¬ 
dexed.  158  pages.  $7.95 


166 — LIBEL  by  Jerome  L.  Nelson.  A  basic  program 
for  beginning  journalists.  Discussing  liability,  malice, 
damages  both  compensatory  and  punitive.  Spiral  bound 
typewritten  booklet.  116  pages.  $4.50 


169— THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT,  a  compilation  of 
the  136  Supreme  Court  cases  adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues.  Originally  published  in  Editor 
&  Publisher's  Bicentennial  Edition.  48  pages.  $2.00 


170— THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  DICTIONARY 

By  Jack  C.  Plano  and  Milton  Greenberg  (Fourth 
Edition).  1200  terms,  agencies,  court  cases  and  stat¬ 
utes  most  relevant  for  comprehension  of  governmental 
institutions,  practices  and  problems.  A  dictionary  of 
terms  as  well  as  guide  to  the  political  scene.  Indexed 
with  cross-references.  481  pages.  $15.00 


171— MYSTERY  WRITER'S  HANDBOOK  edited 
by  Lawrence  Treat.  Twenty-seven  members  of  Mys¬ 
tery  Writers  of  America  contribute  to  telling  aspiring 
whodunit  authors  how  theydunit,  including  how  to  get 
along  with  editors.  275  pages.  $8.95 


172— WRITING  IN  STYLE,  from  the  Style  section  of 
the  Washington  Post,  edited  by  Laura  Longley  Babb. 
A  focus  on  the  human  dimension  in  the  news.  The  best 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  286 
pages.  $5.95 


173— OF  THE  PRESS,  BY  THE  PRESS,  FOR  THE 
PRESS,  AND  OTHERS,  TOO.  A  study  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  news  business  from  the  news  pages, 
editorials  and  columns  of  the  Washington  Post, 
plus  internal  staff  memos  on  policies,  procedures, 
techniques.  Editored  by  Laura  Longley  Babb  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  246  pages.  $5.95 


174— DONE  IN  A  DAY:  100  years  of  Great  Writing 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  edited  by  Dick  Griffin 
and  Rob  Warden.  Selections  of  the  fine  art  of  news¬ 
paper  writing  from  the  Little  Big  Horn  to  Saigon — 
George  Ade,  Eugene  Field,  Bob  Casey,  Carl  Sandbura 
Ben  Hecht,  to  name  a  few.  473  pages.  $15.0(J 


175— HOW  TO  HANDLE  YOUR  OWN  PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATIONS  by  H.  Gordon  Lewis.  A  reference,  manual 
and  reference  for  conducting  public  relations  with 
examples  of  specific  programs  tailored  for  70  different 
business,  professional  and  institutional  outlets.  Indexed 
251  pages.  $9.95 


176— AFTERNOON  STORY,  The  History  of  the 
New  Orleans  States-ltem,  by  John  Wilds.  Thirty- 
two  dailies  were  established  since  the  launching  of  the 
Item  in  1877  and  29  died.  This  is  a  story  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  battles,  co-mingled  with  the  history 
of  the  city,  through  changes  in  ownership  and  Huey 
Long.  Indexed.  328  pages.  $9.95 


177— MAIN  STREET  MILITANTS,  edited  by  How¬ 
ard  Rusk  Long.  An  anthology  of  28  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  weekly  newspaper  editors  and  their  battles  for 
press  freedom  published  in  Grassroots  Editor  1%0- 
1972.  For  exposing  corruption  and  supporting  honesty 
in  government  and  business,  these  editors  suffered  bod¬ 
ily  injury,  destruction  of  their  plants,  threats  against 
their  lives.  A  fascinating  collection.  Indexed.  158 
pages.  $10.00 


178-EVALUATING  THE  PRESS,  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  edited  by  Loren 
Ghiglione.  An  elaborate  study  which  received  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  journalism  research.  Editors  and 
publishers  of  98  dailies  cooperated  in  the  evaluations  of 
their  papers  by  outsiders,  11  did  not.  370  pages,  paper¬ 
back.  $7.50 


179— THE  WORLD  AND  WARREN’S  CARTOONS 

by  Walter  C.  Langsam.  Historical  perspective  of  the 
critical  30  years  since  World  War  II  with  a  selection  of 
290  editorial  cartoons  by  Leonard  D.  Warren,  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoonist  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  capsulat- 
ing  those  events.  Including  an  account  of  the  evolution 
of  the  cartoon.  302  pages.  $12.50 


180— REVIEWING  FOR  THE  MASS  MEDIA,  by 

Todd  Hunt.  The  craft  of  reviewing  for  newspapers 
large  and  small,  magazines  and  television.  Techniques 
on  reviewing  major  subjects  such  as  books,  drama, 
films,  music,  dance,  arts,  etc.  Obligations  of  the  re¬ 
viewer,  problems  of  audience,  authority  of  the  critic. 
190  pages,  paperback.  Indexed.  $7.95 


181— EXISTENTIAL  JOURNALISM,  by  John  C. 
Merrill,  Author  of  several  books  on  mass  communica¬ 
tions  examines  the  existential  journalist's  role  in  the 
“corporate"  journalistic  system  and  the  individual's  po¬ 
tential  freedom  within  the  system.  A  follow-up  to  Mer¬ 
rill's  "The  Imperative  of  Freedom."  158  pages.  Inde¬ 
xed.  $9.50 
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GLORIA  STEINEM,  feminist  writer 


JACK  ANDERSON,  Washington  columnist 


It’s  work  and  fun  for  whterlphotographer — 


Shooting  celebrities  and  journalists  as  authors 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Facing  journalists  and  other  writers 
with  a  camera  is  one  of  the  working  plea¬ 
sures  of  Alan  Caruba,  a  New  Jersey- 
based  reporter-writer-editor. 

Caruba,  who  has  written  the  nationally 
syndicated  book  review  column, 
“Bookviews,”  for  four  years,  says  he 
discovered  the  camera  as  an  additional 
tool  after  “secretly  admiring  photo¬ 
journalists  for  many  years”  while  he 
stuck  to  being  a  writer. 

So,  it  naturally  followed  in  connection 
with  his  column  that  he  began  photo¬ 
graphing  authors.  This  summer,  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  in  midtown  New 
York  staged  an  exhibition  of  Caruba 
photographs  of  celebrities,  writers  and 
journalists — all  of  whom  had  newly  pub¬ 
lished  books  at  the  time  of  the  photo¬ 
graph. 

Caruba  enjoys  the  name-dropping  list 
of  celebrity  authors  represented — 
ranging  from  columnist  Jack  Anderson  to 
Julie  Andrews  to  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  Blaze 
Star.  The  same  show  is  scheduled  next 
for  Seton  Hall  University  in  New  Jersey 
around  the  new  year. 

Early  in  his  career,  Caruba  was  with 
the  Morris  County  (N.J.)  Daily  Record 
and  city  editor  of  two  weeklies,  the  East 
Oraufte  Record  and  the  Glen  Ridge 
Paper. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  3,  1977 


ALAN  C ARUBA 
by  Alan  Caruba 


RONA  BARRETT,  Hollywood  columnist 


JULIE  ANDREWS,  actress/children's  book  author 


His  artistic  bent  also  included  painting  w 
and  poetry.  After  turning  to  free  lancing  c( 
in  the  late  60s,  Caruba  added  photog-  tr 
raphy  to  his  range  of  activities.  He  re¬ 
calls  being  fascinated  with  immediacy  of  p: 
the  camera  which  also  let  him  indulge  a  a; 
love  of  photographing  faces.  And  many  C 
of  those  were  famous  faces  he  has  met  ta 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  3,  1977 


EARL  WILSON 
Broadway  columnist 


while  working  on  book  reviews  and  as  a 
contributor  to  the  Neu-  York  Times  and 
trade  and  consumer  magazines. 

Contending  that  journalism  students  in 
particular  should  learn  to  use  the  camera 
as  well  as  notebook  and  typewriter, 
Caruba  evangelizes  that  the  writer  who 
takes  photos  “enhances  his  usefulness 


and  subtly  improves  his  perceptions  of 
what  he  is  observing.  The  reporter  learns 
to  think  visually  by  having  his  camera 
handy,  concentrating  as  much  on  the 
whole  scene  and  its  particulars,  as  on 
what  is  being  said  by  participants.” 

Caruba  is  manager  and  editor  of  Inter¬ 
lude  Productions,  Maplewood,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  syndicates  his  book  column.  His 
own  self  portrait  is  in  the  exhibition  since 
he  authored  a  novel  “Angelface”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dell  Books  last  year  and  earlier 
“People  Touch”  for  Pocket  Books. 


Publisher  to  enlarge 
recycling  center 


A  collection  station  for  old  newspa¬ 
pers,  started  in  June,  1976,  by  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
Co.,  has  resuUed  in  the  recycling  of 
nearly  3,400  tons  of  newsprint  since  the 
project  was  started. 

Some  27.000  people  have  brought  used 
newspapers  to  the  Save-A-Tree  center  in 
Louisville,  for  which  they  were  paid  a 
penny  a  pound  or  were  given  coupons 
which  could  be  redeemed  for  various 
prizes.  About  100  prizes — ranging  from 
panty  hose  to  10-speed  bicycles — are  of¬ 
fered  to  persons  who  bring  in  old  papers. 
Ninety-five  pounds  of  newspaper  are  re¬ 
quired  to  get  the  panty  hose;  6,300 
pounds  for  the  bicycle.  Forty-one  per¬ 
cent  of  the  customers  have  elected  to 
take  prizes  in  lieu  of  cash. 

Loyd  Mitchell,  director  of  purchasing 
for  the  Louisville  newspapers,  estimates 
that  57,210  trees  have  been  saved  as  a 
result  of  the  recycling  project — based  on 
the  assumption  that  17  trees  are  required 
to  produce  one  ton  of  newsprint. 

The  Save-A-Tree  center  has  been  so 
popular  in  the  Louisville  area  that  a 
larger  facility  will  be  opened  later  this 
year.  The  new  center  will  have  eight 
drive-through  bays  to  accommodate  cus¬ 
tomers.  “Cars  have  been  lined  up  for  a 
block  and  people  have  had  to  wait  for 
more  than  an  hour  to  turn  in  their  old 
newspapers,  so  we  simply  had  to  expand 
our  operation.”  Mitchell  said.  Mitchell 
said  the  present  center,  located  in  a 
former  service  station,  is  receiving  an 
average  of  140.000  pounds  of  old  news¬ 
papers  each  week,  but  will  be  able  to 
accept  200.000  pounds  when  the  new 
facility  is  completed. 

Extensive  advertising  in  the  Conrier- 
Jonnial  and  Louisville  Times  over  the 
past  year  has  alerted  metropolitan-area 
residents  of  the  service  being  offered. 

Early  this  year.  Save-A-Tree  ex¬ 
panded  its  service  to  accept  aluminum 
cans  for  recycling.  Between  4.1X)0  and 
5,(KK)  pounds  of  cans  are  being  brought  in 
each  week.  The  cans  are  sold  to  the  Rec¬ 
lamation  Division  of  Reynolds  Metals 
Company.  Customers  receive  17  cents 
per  pound  for  aluminum  or  are  given 
prize  coupons. 

The  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  Co.  contracted  with  the  ESC 
Newsprint  Recycling  Mill  in  Alsip,  Il¬ 
linois.  to  sell  the  old  papers  for  recycling. 
The  newspaper  company  agreed  to 
purchase  the  equivalent  tonnage  in  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint.  When  the  Save-A-Tree 
center  has  40.000  pounds  of  newspapers 
on  hand.  ESC  ships  40,000  pounds  of 
recycled  newsprint  to  the  Louisville 
newspapers,  picks  up  the  old  newspa¬ 


pers  and  leaves  an  empty  trailer  at  the 
collection  center. 

The  Louisville  newspapers  have  been 
using  recycled  newsprint  since  1969, 
when  the  first  efforts  were  made  by  the 
papers  to  encourage  the  collection  of  old 
newspapers  by  area  sanitation  depart¬ 
ments.  in  1971,  the  Louisville  Sanitation 
Department  sent  special  trucks  out  once 
a  week  to  pick  up  old  newspapers  at  the 
curbside.  The  program  failed  due  to  the 
irregularity  of  pickups  and  by  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  city  officials  to  continue  the  ef¬ 
fort.  Some  suburban  sanitation  depart¬ 
ments  continue  to  make  curbside  pickup 
of  old  papers. 

Firm  to  conduct 
marketing  research 

Scarborough  Research  has  started 
work  on  multi-media'marketing  studies 
in  the  Chicago  and  Detroit  Markets.  The 
studies  will  be  similar  to  the  firm's  re¬ 
cently  completed  Washington  report. 
The  studies  will  be  known  as  the  Scar¬ 
borough  Report  for  the  Chicago  and  De¬ 
troit  marke°ts.  Subscription  to  the  studies 
is  open  to  all  media,  advertisers  and 
agencies.  Chieufio  Tribune  has  signed  on 
as  a  charter  subscriber  to  the  Chicago 
study. 

The  report  measures  the  audiences  of 
newspapers,  radio,  television  and 
magazines.  The  study  provides  target 
market  information  for  more  than  a 
thousand  specific  retail,  consumer  prod¬ 
uct.  and  demographic  target  segments. 
Target  markets  based  on  geographic 
segments  or  zip  combinations  also  will 
be  available. 

The  Scarborough  report  provides 
net-unduplicated  audience  data  for 
multi-media  schedules.  This  means  that 
the  reach  of  an  advertising  schedule  in¬ 
volving  combinations  of  television  and 
newspapers,  radio  and  newspapers,  or 
any  combination  of  media  can  be 
evaluated.  The  specific  media  schedule 
alternatives  used  or  considered  by  adver¬ 
tisers  at  the  local  market  level  can  be 
reviewed  in  the  course  of  making  critical 
media  decisions. 

Field  work  for  the  Chicago  and  Detroit 
will  begin  in  October  and  the  reports  are 
scheduled  to  be  released  starting  Feb¬ 
ruary.  1978.  The  studies  will  represent 
adults  throughout  the  respective  ADIs, 
and  the  sampling  will  be  widely  dis¬ 
persed  to  ensure  coverage  in  all  parts  of 
the  markets.  A  minimum  of  3,000  adults 
will  be  interviewed  in  each  market. 

Scarborough  Research  is  currently 
making  plans  for  similar  studies  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


Ad  service  readies 
auto  art  books 

The  1978  Kwikee  Auto  Illustration 
System  (KACS)  will  be  distributed  to  all 
daily  and  major  weekly  newspapers  be¬ 
ginning  the  week  of  September  1 1 .  1977, 
according  to  its  originator,  Multi-Ad 
Services,  Inc. 

Increased  manufacturer  participation 
in  KACS  has  resulted  in  two  complete 
books  for  1978:  one  exclusively  for 
domestic  cars,  trucks  and  recreational 
vehicles  and  another  for  imports. 

“In  addition  to  providing  many  more 
pages  of  linage-building  art,  expanding 
the  Auto  System  into  two  separate  books 
also  makes  it  more  convenient  and  easier 
to  use,”  a  Multi-Ad  spokesman  said. 

The  Kwikee  Auto  Illustration  System 
is  a  systematized  collection  of  camera- 
ready  automotive  illustrations  represent¬ 
ing  automotive  manufacturers  world¬ 
wide.  Via  newspapers,  the  Kwikee  Sys¬ 
tem  provides  a  means  for  national  manu¬ 
facturers  to  assist  their  dealer  networks 
with  localized  advertising.  It  also  elimi¬ 
nates  the  task  of  contacting  automotive 
manufacturers  for  product  illustrations 
and  information. 

In  addition  to  various  product  illustra¬ 
tion  views  and  sizes,  many  cuts  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  spot  color  reproduction. 
Logos  and  ready-to-go  layouts — 
including  headline  and  copy  suggestions 
— are  also  provided  for  the  newspaper 
advertising  staffs. 

KACS  Domestic  will  have  camera- 
ready  advertising  material  for  Buick, 
Chevrolet,  Chevrolet  trucks.  Ford,  Ford 
trucks,  GMC  trucks.  International 
trucks,  Lincoln,  Mercury,  Oldsmobile 
and  Pontiac.  Fiat,  Honda,  Jaguar,  Lan¬ 
cia,  Mazda,  Mercedes-Benz,  MG, 
Toyota  and  Triumph  will  be  included  in 
KACS  Import. 

Canadian  publishers 
object  to  ad  proviso 

The  Advertising  Bureau  of  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  sent  a  telegram  to 
Quebec  Cultural  Development  Minister 
Camille  Laurin,  expressing  concern 
about  terms  of  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  province’s  controversial  language 
act. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Bill  101 
would  require  job  advertisements  in 
English-language  newspapers  to  be  dup¬ 
licated  in  French-language  newspapers. 

Bureau  chairman  Preston  W.  Balmer 
said  in  the  telegram  that  the  advertising 
bureau,  which  represents  71  daily  news¬ 
papers  across  Canada,  supports  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Quebec  Daily  Newspapers. 

“In  our  opinion,  this  amendment 
would  infringe  on  the  traditional  rights  of 
advertisers  to  select  the  media  in  which 
to  advertise,”  the  telegram  said. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


New  York  News  spikes  ‘Doonesbury'  satire 


A  new  chapter  in  the  flurry  of  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  media  handling  of  the 
“Son  of  Sam”  case  was  added  this  past 
week  as  the  Pulitzer  Prize  comic  strip 
“Doonesbury”  got  itself  censored  out  of 
its  biggest  newspaper  market — the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

Garry  Trudeau,  cartoonist-creator  of 
“Doonesbury,”  used  the  strip  this  week 
to  depict  telephone  conversations  be¬ 
tween  a  would-be  killer  who  declares 
that  if  he  doesn't  get  to  talk  to  News 
columnist  Jimmy  Breslin  (who  received  a 
letter  from  “Son  of  Sam”  and  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  columns  earlier  in  the  summer  in¬ 
cluding  appeals  for  “Sam”  to  give  him¬ 
self  up)  the  prospective  killer  will  give 
his  story  to  the  New  York  Post. 

The  News  replaced  the  sequence  for 
the  week  of  August  29  through  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  with  strips  of  the  same  day  of 
August  from  the  year  1971.  At  that  time 
“Doonesbury”  was  not  running  in  the 
News. 

The  News’  spokesman  issued  a  brief 
statement  on  the  substitution: 

“We  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
‘Doonesbury’  comic  strips  scheduled  for 
the  week  of  August  29  through  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  In  our  judgment  it  would  not 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  News  to 
publish  those  strips.  Therefore,  we  are 
substituting  a  week-long  ‘Doonesbury’ 
sequence  that  has  not  appeared  previ¬ 
ously  in  the  News.” 

The  News  said  it  has  received  very 
few  calls  on  the  switch. 

The  New  York  Post,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  criticism  also  for  its  coverage  of 
the  sensational  murders  and  events  at¬ 


tending  capture  of  the  alleged  .44-caliber 
killer,  gleefully  pointed  out  to  its  Page 
Six  readers  that  since  “censorship  is 
news”  it  was  printing  the  missing  strip. 

John  McMeel,  president  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  said  that  the  syndicate 
supplied  the  News  with  old  strips  when 
the  paper  “was  considering”  making  a 
substitution.  McMeel  said  that  while  this 
sequence  re  the  News  ends  this  week 
there  is  “a  reference”  in  an  upcoming 
Sunday  page  and  he  does  not  know  what 
the  News  plans  about  that. 

The  News  has  been  running  “Doones¬ 
bury”  two  years  as  of  this  month.  As 
McMeel  noted,  the  strip  had  no  market 
in  New  York  City  until  Trudeau  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.  McMeel,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  about  the  New  York  Post’s  print¬ 
ing  the  strip,  said  UPS  had  fired  off  a 
wire  telling  the  newspaper  to  cease  and 
desist.  But  he  admitted  they  let  it  run  as  a 
censorship  story. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  Mini-Page  feature  for  children  not 
only  marked  its  8th  birthday  in  national 
syndication  August  30,  but  is  getting 
ready  for  publication  of  a  book  collection 
in  October.  Sheed  Andrews  and  McMeel 
will  publish  “The  Best  of  the 
Mini-Page.” 

Betty  Debnam  of  Raleigh,  N.C., 
created  the  educational  feature  and  has 
written  it  continuously  since  1%9.  Univ¬ 
ersal  Press  Syndicate  assumed  distribu¬ 
tion  last  June. 

For  several  years,  Debnam  was  the 
sole  writer  and  artist  of  the  weekly 
“newspaper  for  kids,”  but  in  recent 
years  her  staff  has  grown  to  include  six 
assistants.  Debnam  was  an  elementary 


BARBARA  Gibbons,  nationally  syn- 
dicted  food  columnist  with  United  Fea¬ 
tures,  has  been  honored  by  some  300 
newspaper  and  magazine  food  writers 
who  voted  "The  Slim  Gourmet  Cook¬ 
book"  the  best  health  and  nutrition 
cookbook  of  the  year.  Her  low-calorie 
food  column,  "The  Slim  Gourmet"  ap¬ 
pears  three  times  a  week  in  more  than 
100  dailies.  Gibbons  practices  what 
she  preaches — once  a  208-pound 
chubby,  she  shed  more  than  80  pounds 
devising  techniques  to  decolorize  fat¬ 
tening  favorites.  Her  cookbook  pub¬ 
lished  last  fall  by  Harper  &  Row  in¬ 
cludes  the  most  popular  recipes  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  column  over  the  prior  five 
years.  The  poll  was  sponsored  by  the  R. 
T.  French  Company  to  select  best  cook¬ 
books  published  last  year  with  each 
category  receiving  a  "Tastemaker 
Award." 


teacher  for  10  years  and  has  always 
worked  in  the  classroom  or  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Her  father,  W.  E.  Debnam,  was 
a  newspaper  man  and  television  person¬ 
ality  in  North  Carolina. 
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Special  AP-member  news 
team  operates  in  Illinois 


“Power  in  Illinois — The  State’s  Most 
Powerful  People.”  Those  words  were 
found  on  front  pages  all  across  Illinois 
last  month,  the  result  of  a  cooperative 
venture  by  a  special  team  of  state  AP 
staffers  and  member  newspaper  reporters 
and  editors. 

The  project  was  the  latest  of  several  by 
an  AP-AP  member  team  in  the  state.  Its 
focus  was  simple:  Who  runs  Illinois? 

To  get  the  answer,  a  panel  of  more 
than  50  persons  was  chosen  from  leaders 
in  business,  labor,  government,  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  fields. 

Team  members  then  interviewed  the 
panelists  to  find  out  who  they  regarded 
as  the  state's  most  powerful  people,  why 
they  were  powerful  and  how  their  power 
was  exercised. 

Material  from  the  interviews  was  used 
for  more  than  a  dozen  stories  focusing  on 
the  power  of  the  Illinois  financial  com¬ 
munity,  news  media,  and  government. 

Who  was  the  most  powerful  indi¬ 
vidual?  Chicago  First  National  Bank 
President  A.  Robert  Abboud,  a  name 
familiar  to  few  readers.  The  complete 
list:  Abboud,  Chicago  Tribune  editor 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  Chairman  Roger  Ander¬ 
son,  Chicago  Mayor  Michael  Bilandic, 
Gov.  James  R.  Thompson,  Clticaf’o  Sun 
Times  publisher  Marshall  Field,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Allen  J.  Dixon,  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Chairman  Thomas  Ayers, 
former  Gov.  Richard  Ogilvie  and  Phyllis 
Schlafly,  ERA  opponent. 

“Power  in  Illinois”  involved  reporters 
and  editors  from  13  newspapers,  some  of 
which  developed  stories  on  their  local 
power  structures  for  use  alongside  the 
statewide  series. 

The  over-all  project  was  directed  by 
Chicago  AP  news  editor  William  C. 
Wertz,  who  did  most  of  the  writing. 
Other  AP  staffers  on  the  team  were  Joe 
Tybor.  Mike  Robinson  and  Cheryl 
Debes,  all  of  Chicago,  and  T.  Lee 
Hughes  and  Bill  Densmore,  Springfield. 

Participating  newspapers  were  the 
Chicof’o  Snn-Tiines,  Chumpaiffn 
Courier,  Carhondale  Southern  Il¬ 
linoisan,  Champaign  News-Gazette, 
Chicafto  Trihnne,  Danville  Commercial- 
News,  Decatur  Herald-Review,  Metro- 
East  Journal  of  East  St.  Louis,  Elpin 
Courier-News,  Joliet  Herald-News,  Kan¬ 
kakee  Daily  Journal,  Moline  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch,  Rockford  Morninf’  Star  and  Rock¬ 
ford  Regis  ter- Republic . 

“Power”  was  the  fifth  project  since 
the  team  concept  was  initiated  in  1973 
under  Chicago  bureau  chief  Thomas  J. 
Dygard. 

“The  idea  is  that  no  one  paper  can  put 
that  many  people  in  the  field  to  get  that 


one  story.  It  has  worked  like  a  charm, 
and  we  have  generated  some  good 
copy,”  says  Dygard. 

“The  AP  Task  Force  project  on  pow¬ 
erful  people  in  Illinois  was  one  of  those 
projects  that  turned  out  even  better  than 
anticipated.”  said  managing  editor  John 
Bowman  of  the  Kankakee  Daily  Journal. 
“The  project  was  well  organized  in 
Chicago  and  the  good  organization  in¬ 
spired  participating  newspapers  to  do  a 
good  Job  with  their  individual  assign¬ 
ments.  The  result  was  a  fascinating,  al¬ 
most  gossipy,  readable  people  story  of 
monumental  interest  and  significance.” 

Project  ideas  come  both  from  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  AP  staff.  The  final  decision 
is  made  by  an  ll-member  executive 
committee  composed  of  members  of  the 
Illinois  AP  Editor's  Association. 

Once  a  project  is  selected,  participat¬ 
ing  member  reporters  get  together  with 
the  AP  project  director  to  discuss 
strategy,  areas  for  research,  possible 
interviews,  and  potential  problems — and 
to  divide  up  the  work. 

Further  coordination  is  usually  han¬ 
dled  by  mail  and  telephone. 

Most  of  the  projects  have  required  3  to 
4  months  from  idea  to  publication. 

National  Courier 
to  suspend 

Logos  International  Fellowship  an¬ 
nounced  the  forthcoming  suspension  of 
its  bi-weekly  Christian  tabloid,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Courier  and  its  merger  into  the 
bi-monthly  magazine,  the  Logos 
Journal. 

Dan  Malachuk,  publisher,  said  that 
after  two  years  of  publication  and  the 
expenditure  of  almost  $2  million,  the  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  had  not  received  the 
reader  acceptance  to  allow  continuation. 
“Our  subscription  renewals  dropped  to 
207c,  making  it  financially  impossible  to 
continue  as  a  separate  publication,"  he 
said. 

The  newspaper  will  end  publication 
with  its  last  issue  this  month. 


Plant  addition 

Farmington  (N.  Mex.)  Daily  Times 
will  construct  a  I0,0()0  square  foot  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  plant.  Cost  of  the  project, 
including  installation  of  new  equipment, 
is  estimated  at  $1.2  million.  The  new 
building  will  house  printing  presses  and 
mailing  room  and  12  carloads  of  news¬ 
print.  The  newspaper  is  owned  by  Lin¬ 
coln  O'Brien. 


PR  executive 
suspended  for 
false  expenses 

John  Tillman,  former  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  tv  anchorman,  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  in  his  post  as  public  affairs  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  for  padding  his  expense 
account. 

Tillman  was  suspended  from  his 
$55,000  a  year  Job  on  August  29  after 
admitting  that  he  billed  his  employer  for 
fictitious  dinners  and  drinks  with  news 
reporters  and  public  officials. 

The  false  entries  on  his  expense  ac¬ 
counts  were  uncovered  by  the  New  York 
Times.  The  newspaper  began  looking 
into  expense  account  forms  of  Port  Au¬ 
thority  officials  following  the  June  dis¬ 
closures  that  Dr.  William  Ronan,  former 
chairman,  and  other  officials  took  first 
class  overseas  trips  with  their  wives  at 
Port  Authority  expense  for  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  partially  recreational  travel. 

On  his  expense  accounts,  Tillman 
claimed  to  have  bought  drinks  for  8 
Times  reporters  during  1976.  All  denied 
ever  being  with  Tillman.  Reporters  for 
the  New  York  Post,  Newark  (N.J.)  Star 
Ledger  and  WOR-radio  disputed  similar 
expense  account  entries.  Drink  expenses 
usually  came  to  a  minimum  of  $50  a 
week,  according  to  the  Times  report. 

Tillman  also  claimed  “several 
hundred”  dollars  in  reimbursements  last 
year  for  taking  newsmen  and  their  wives 
to  dinner.  Among  those  listed  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  who  have  denied  attend¬ 
ing  are  Edward  C.  Burks  of  the  Times 
and  his  wife;  Jack  Rosenthal  of  the 
Times  and  his  wife;  Robert  Hager  of 
NBC  and  his  wife;  and  Frank  Fields  of 
NBC-tv  and  his  wife. 

Tillman  worked  at  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  CBS-radio  in  1939.  After 
10  years  at  CBS,  Tillman  Joined 
WPIX-TV  in  New  York  and  became  the 
first  tv  anchorman.  In  1%7,  he  left  tv  to 
Join  the  Port  Authority  as  radio  and  tv 
director  and  in  1974,  he  was  named  di¬ 
rector  of  public  affairs. 

29  students  obtain 
Poynter  Fund  aid 

Poynter  Fund  scholarships  and  loans 
totaling  $37,750  have  been  awarded  29 
students  for  the  coming  academic  year. 

Recipients  include  4  part-time  staffers, 
10  of  this  year's  college  interns.  9  Modern 
Media  Institute  (MMl)  students,  and  3 
who  received  Poynter  Fund  Scholarships 
as  T-I  high  school  interns. 

Scholarships  to  MMl  students  are 
$500-$750.  College  interns'  scholarships 
are  for  $750-$2,000. 
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Orders  stream 
in  for  Presley 
memorial  supps 

Newspaper  publishers  who  offered 
special  memorial  supplements  on  Elvis 
Presley  were  still  struggling  to  keep 
up  with  demand  from  Presley  fans  who 
have  already  snatched  up  millions  of 
the  editions — some  at  scalpers’  prices. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  had 
6.5  million  copies  of  its  16-page  Elvis 
Presley  supplement  printed  last  weekend 
for  22  newspapers  and  another  press  run 
of  500,000  to  1  million  is  planned  this 
weekend  to  meet  new  requests. 

“We’ve  never  seen  anything  like  it,’’ 
said  William  Wobbe,  sales  director  for 
Standard  Gravure  Corp.,  which  handled 
the  printing.  “Papers  asked  for  it  from 
Austin,  Tex.,  to  Seattle.’’ 

Wobbe  said  some  Courier-Journal 
subscribers  found  their  supplements  had 
been  stolen  by  the  time  they  picked  up 
their  paper. 

Others  were  paying  a  “black  market’’ 
price  of  $3  for  the  16-page  magazine  in¬ 
sert,  which  included  color  photographs 
chronicling  Elvis’  career,  along  with  ar¬ 
ticles  about  his  private  life,  his  music,  his 
movies,  his  cultural  impact  and  the 
tumultuous  farewell  from  his  fans  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  after  he  died  last  week 
at  the  age  of  42. 

Memphis  Publishing  Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press-Scimitar,  had  received  620,000  or¬ 
ders  through  Thursday  (August  25)  for  its 
special  Presley  tribute  edition,  and  re¬ 
quests  were  still  pouring  in  Friday. 

Circulation  director  Bob  Hively  said 
requests  included  bulk  orders  of  $50,000 
and  $32,000  for  the  50-cent  edition, 
which  includes  12  pages  each  from  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar, 
both  in  color. 

Some  local  convenience  stores  are  re¬ 
ported  selling  the  editions  for  up  to 
$1.75,  Hively  said. 

Cliattanoofia  (Tenn.)  News-Free 
Press,  which  printed  an  extra  40,000 
copies  of  a  16-page  color  Elvis  supple¬ 
ment  from  last  Sunday’s  paper  for  sale  at 
35<Z  apiece  (50e  by  mail),  is  working  on  a 
second  16-page  supplement  for  this  Sun¬ 
day  (August  28). 

The  News-Free  Press  Tuesday  asked 
readers  who  had  known  or  come  into 
contact  with  the  rock  ’n’  roll  king  to 
come  forward,  and  their  recollections 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  second  supple¬ 
ment. 

“They  have  us  just  swamped  in  here 
and  they’re  still  coming  in,"  said  city 
editor  Julius  Parker.  “We’ve  had  people 
who  knew  him  in  the  Army,  who  sang 
with  him  in  Gospel  groups,  who  met  him 
at  a  night  club — all  kinds  of  people." 

The  paper  is  planning  a  record  press 
run  of  i00,(X)()  (the  regular  run  is  77,0(X)) 


this  Sunday. 

Parker  said  the  News-Free  Press  does 
not  expect  to  make  a  direct  profit  on  the 
special  supplement,  “but  we  do  hope  it 
will  add  to  our  subscription  rate.” 

He  also  said  the  paper  has  no  plans  to 
sell  the  supplements  outside  its  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

Scripps  League  makes 
publication  changes 

Two  affiliates  of  Scripps  League 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  have  changed  days  of 
publication. 

Barry  H.  Scripps,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  SLNl,  announced  that  on  Au¬ 
gust  6  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  a 
25,000  circulation  six-day  daily  con¬ 
verted  its  Saturday  afternoon  edition  to  a 
morning  publication. 

On  August  21  the  six-day  Arizona 
Daily  Sun,  Flagstaff,  9,000  circulation, 
began  publication  of  a  Sunday  morning 
edition,  dropping  its  Saturday  evening 
newspaper. 

“Both  moves  were  made  in  an  effort  to 
better  serve  our  readers  and  our  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Scripps  said. 

The  first  few  weeks  have  shown  adver¬ 
tising  increases  in  the  Saturday  Gazette 
of  as  much  as  100  %  over  the  previous 
year’s  Saturday  paper  as  an  evening  edi¬ 
tion,  SLNI  reported. 

The  Sun  is  producing  its  own  tabloid- 
size  feature  section  and  is  printing  its 
own  comic  section  in  one-color.  A 
number  of  new  features  were  added  to 
the  Sunday  newspaper. 

Gannett  sponsors 
Hula  Bowl  tour 

Because  the  annual  Hula  Bowl  is 
wholly  owned  by  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Foundation  (proceeds  go  to  Hawaii 
charities),  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman 
Journal  and  other  members  of  Gannett 
West  are  preparing  a  special  tour  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  1978  event  next  January.  They 
are  extending  participation  to  other 
Northwest  newspapers. 

A  newspaper  that  participates  is  obli¬ 
gated  only  to  run  advertising  for  the  tour 
on  a  space  available  basis  in  September 
and  October.  The  participating  newspa¬ 
per  will  be  compensated  in  this  manner: 
$5  for  each  tour  sold  in  the  newspaper’s 
area,  2%  of  the  gross  price  of  the  tour, 
plus  one  free  seat  (air  portion  only)  for 
each  15  sold  in  the  newspaper's  area, 
and,  finally,  a  pro-rata  share  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  allowance  set  aside  for  the 
promotion,  again  based  on  the  number  of 
tours  sold. 

Camera-ready  ads  will  be  supplied 
with  a  place  for  the  newspaper's  name  as 
a  sponsor.  No  monies  are  handled  by  the 
newspaper,  and  weekly  reports  of  sales 
will  be  issued  to  all  participating  news¬ 
papers. 


Southland  merger 
with  St.  Regis  set 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.  chairman 
Melvin  E.  Kurth,  Jr.  and  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company  chairman  George  J.  Kneeland 
announced  that  the  two  companies  have 
executed  a  definitive  agreement  for  the 
acquisition  of  Southland  by  St.  Regis  in  a 
merger  transaction. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  companies 
announced  the  proposed  transaction 
pursuant  to  which  Southland’s  share¬ 
holders  (other  than  St.  Regis)  would  re¬ 
ceive  1.1  shares  of  St.  Regis  common 
stock  for  each  share  of  Southland  com¬ 
mon  stock.  St.  Regis  owns  37.3%  of 
Southland’s  approximately  10.7  million 
outstanding  shares. 

Upon  completion  of  the  transaction, 
Kurth  and  Daniel  B.  Burke,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Capital 
Cities  Communications,  Inc.,  New 
York,  would  become  members  of  St.  Re¬ 
gis’  board  of  directors. 

St.  Regis  is  a  fully-integrated  forest- 
based  products  company  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  pulp,  paper  and 
paperboard,  packaging,  other  converted 
products  and  construction  products. 
Southland  is  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  newsprint. 

More  magazine  sold 

Financially-troubled  More,  the 
monthly  journalism  review,  has  been 
sold  again.  This  time  to  James  Adler, 
president  of  Congressional  Information 
Services,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Since  April  of  1976  when  Michael 
Kramer  took  over  as  publisher  and  editor 
of  More,  the  magazine  has  reportedly 
lost  $4(K),000.  Since  that  time,  however, 
its  circulation  rose  to  20,000  and  its  ad¬ 
vertising  from  two  page  to  14  pages,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kramer. 

Kramer  said  to  break  even,  the 
magazine  needs  a  circulation  of  30,000 
and  20  pages  of  advertising  each  issue. 
He  added  that  Adler  will  take  over  the 
magazine  simply  by  assuming  the  current 
liabilities  which  are  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

Tomkinson  moves 

Craig  H.  Tomkinson  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates. 
Tomkinson  joins  the  New  York  public 
relations  firm  from  Carl  Byoir.  Prior  to 
that,  he  was  an  associate  editor  at  Editor 
&  Pl  BLISHKR. 

Correction 

The  story  on  the  new  joint  UPI-AP 
Stylebook  (E&P,  Aug.  27)  omitted  the 
price  for  the  UPl  edition.  It  is  $2.25  per 
copy  for  UPI  subscribers  and  $2.75  for 
others.  UPI  pays  the  shipping  or  mailing 
charges  on  all  orders. 
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Morning  commuter  edition 
published  by  Oakland  Trib 


Oakland  Tribune,  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper,  has  begun  publishing  a  morning 
weekday  street  sales  edition  that  sells  for 
200.  The  evening  edition  costs  250. 

The  newspaper  became  the  property 
of  Combined  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion,  headquartered  in  Phoenix,  effective 
July  I  of  this  year.  On  July  II,  G.  Gor¬ 
don  Strong,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  was 
named  publisher. 

The  “early  bird”  street  sales  edition  of 
the  Tribune  commenced  August  29. 

Directed  principally  to  the  commuter, 
the  new  morning  edition  has  an  ex¬ 
panded  editorial  format  with  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  Sports,  Entertainment  and 
Business  News. 

The  Tribune  is  supporting  the 
reduced-price,  morning  street  sales  edi¬ 
tion  with  60-second  radio  spots, 
billboards,  rack  cards,  interior  car  cards 
on  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  trains  and 
BART  electronic  newsboard  messages. 

For  the  first  week  of  publication,  the 
Tribune  distributed  sample  copies  at  key 
BART  stations,  utilizing  a  bevy  of  young 
ladies  wearing  yellow  and  black  T-shirts 
emblazoned  with  “GET  IT*  EVERY 
MORNING  .  .  .  *the  Trib.” 


PM  daily  adds  AM 


elude  liberal  use  of  color  as  a  makeup 
tool,  increased  use  of  color  pictures  and 
heavy  use  of  local  and  area  news,  some¬ 
thing  not  now  offered  by  competing  early 
editions  in  the  area,”  Downing  said. 

J-school  group  elects 
Milner  of  Arizona  St. 

Joe  W.  Milner,  Arizona  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  named  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators. 

He  succeeds  Billy  I.  Ross,  Texas  Tech 
University.  Milner  is  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Mass  Communications  at 
Arizona  State. 

Reg  Westmoreland,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at  North 
Texas  State  University,  was  named 
president-elect.  He  will  assume  the  of¬ 
fice  in  1978. 

Others  elected  were:  Louis  Ingelhart, 
Ball  State  University,  Muncie,  Ind.,  vice- 
president;  David  A.  Haberman, 
Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb., 
ASJSA  representative  to  the  American 
Council  of  Education  for  Journalism,  and 
Elden  E.  Rawlings,  Texas  Christian 
University,  Lubbock,  ASJSA  alternate 
representative  to  the  ACEJ. 


Reporters  Committee 
cited  by  j-educators 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press  received  a  certificate  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  from  a  major  associa¬ 
tion  of  journalism  professors. 

Founded  in  1970,  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  was  presented  the  first  annual 
award  for  its  “legal  defense  and  research 
devoted  to  protecting  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  information  access  rights  of  all 
news  media.” 

The  certificate  was  presented  by  the 
Law  Division  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  during  the 
association’s  1977  convention  at  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin-Madison.  It  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Jack  C.  Landau,  a  founder  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  and  its  current 
director. 

“Though  early  and  effective  monitor¬ 
ing  of  and  opposition  to  executive,  judi¬ 
cial  and  legislative  threats  to  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  dissemination,”  the  citation  said, 
“the  committee  and  its  director  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  major  contribution  to  a  free  and  un¬ 
intimidated  press.” 

Since  1973  the  Reporters  Committee 
has  had  a  permanent  Washington  office 
headed  by  Landau.  It  is  operated  by  a 
26-member  steering  committee  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  staffed  by  volunteer  and  paid 
journalists,  lawyers  and  students. 

Funded  by  contributions,  the  commit¬ 
tee  claims  to  be  the  only  legal  research 
and  defense  fund  organization  devoted 
solely  to  protecting  the  First  Amendment 
and  access  rights  of  the  working  press. 


newsstand  edition 

San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Daily 
Tribune,  West  Covina,  Calif.,  began  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  early-morning  edition  for 
newsstand  sales  August  1 ,  according  to 
F.  A.  Totter,  publisher. 

The  edition,  a  colorful  package  that 
now  makes  The  Tribune  the  lone  24-hour 
local  newspaper  in  the  San  Gabriel  Val¬ 
ley  market  area,  is  on  the  stands  by  6 
a.m.  In  addition  to  the  regular  features  of 
the  Tribune,  the  edition  offers  the  latest 
news  and  sports,  and  complete  stock 
market  and  financial  reports. 

“The  new  ‘Sunrise’  edition  was 
launched  to  offer  our  readers  an  added 
service,”  said  Fred  Downing,  Tribune 
managing  editor.  “The  new  edition  was 
designed  to  provide  a  fresh,  modern 
newspaper  at  a  time  of  day  our  surveys 
indicate  people  want  the  news.  It  was 
designed  with  the  commuter  in  mind  and 
in  the  few  short  weeks  since  its  debut, 
the  edition  has  proven  an  unqualified 
success.” 

The  new  edition  does  not  affect  the 
Tribune’s  regular  coverage  and  the 
newspaper  continues  to  publish  the  nor¬ 
mal  afternoon  editions  for  home  delivery 
and  street  sales. 

“Future  plans  for  the  new  edition  in- 
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Auto  section  gives 
boost  to  ad  linage 

By  I.  Willian  Hill 


With  pardonable  pride,  automotive 
editor  Charles  Ewing  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star  likes  to  say  “1  don’t  know  of 
any  other  newspaper  outside  Detroit  that 
devotes  so  much  attention  to  the  topic 
which  concerns  such  a  large  proportion 
of  America’s  income,  anxiety,  affection 
and  conversation”. 

Ewing’s  pride  stems  from  an  every- 
Friday  automotive  section  called 
“Wheels”  that  will  celebrate  its  sixth 
birthday  the  first  week  in  October. 

Since  October  6,  1971,  Ewing  will  tell 
you.  Wheels  has  brought  about  such 
things  as  a  million-unit  recall  of  au¬ 
tomobiles  with  defective  motor  mounts, 
drawn  1300  responses  in  a  coupon  sur¬ 
vey  of  airbags  vs.  seatbelts,  and  in¬ 
creased  its  share  of  Washington’s  au¬ 
tomotive  ad  linage  from  18%  in  1971 
to  47%  in  1977. 

The  section  was  started  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  then  classified  ad  manager, 
Lowell  Steele,  and  Ewing  was  detached 
from  the  copy  desk  to  serve  as  editor. 

Given  a  standing  space  allocation  of 
1 1%  columns,  Ewing  designed  a  format 
of  a  half  cover  (four  columns  in  an 
eight-column  news  page  above  the  fold) 
and  two  columns  (in  a  horizontal  bar  of 
six  columns)  on  three  inside  pages,  with 
another  page  having  one  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  columns. 

Content  included  a  Charles  Yarbrough 
column  that  had  been  running  in  the  Star 
since  the  I95()s,  a  report  from  Detroit  by 
Robert  W.  Irvin,  auto  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  a  Q.  and  A.  car  problems 
column,  and  a  column  by  Ewing  himself 
on  Washington  rule-making  and  legisla¬ 
tion,  human  interest,  etc.  When  the  Star 
acquired  the  Washington  Daily  News  in 
1972,  the  News’  automobile  editor  Ev 
Gardner,  began  contributing  a  column  on 
auto  racing.  Topical  features  have  in¬ 
cluded  such  subjects  as  six  ways  to  save 
fuel,  reports  on  road  tests  of  fuel-saving 
cars  made  by  Star  staffers,  and  reports 
on  the  cars  used  in  the  1976  campaign  by 
the  presidential  candidates,  including 
one  on  who  was  or  was  not  using  a  seat- 
belt  when  President  Ford’s  limousine 
was  involved  in  a  collision. 

Response  to  Wheels  led  to  1972  syndi¬ 
cation  of  enough  of  the  Star  material  to 
provide  a  nucleus  for  other  newspapers 
to  build  an  automotive  section.  Some 
newspapers,  like  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
followed  the  Star's  format  for  Wheels; 
others,  like  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligeneer,  divide  the  Wheels  material 
into  Saturday  and  Sunday  sections;  still 
others  use  the  columns  run  of  the  paper. 

In  its  six  years.  Wheels  has  compiled 


road  test  reports  on  a  representative 
sampling  of  each  of  the  Detroit  manufac¬ 
turers’  products,  reports  on  new  regula¬ 
tions  affecting  safety,  clean  air  and 
energy  conservation,  and  conducted  per¬ 
sonals  tests  of  airbag-equipped  cars. 
Wheels  has  also  staffed  auto  shows  in 
Paris  and  New  York,  and  visited  auto 
factories  and  model  introductions  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Japan  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Each  summer,  Ewing  himself  vis¬ 
its  Detroit  for  a  week  to  report  on  what’s 
new  in  the  industry. 

In  its  Q.  and  A.  columns.  Wheels  has 
answered  almost  a  thousand  queries 
from  motorists  in  17  states.  Ewing  recalls 
one  reader  wanted  advice  on  cutting  the 
engine  of  his  new  Lincoln  Continental  in 
half  with  a  view  to  saving  fuel. 

“One  woman  wrote  in,”  Ewing  says, 
“to  report  she  had  been  saved  a  $300 
repair  bill  by  something  she  read  in  the 
Q.  and  A.  column.” 

Ewing  also  says  that  every  week. 
Wheels  gets  telephone  queries  asking 
advice  on  buying  a  new  car.  Then  he 
adds  with  a  grin:  “Several  such  calls 
have  come  from  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Other  Paper  in  Washington.” 

Tabloid  tv  guide 
introduced 

A  new  magazine  is  part  of  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Seattle  Post-intelligencer. 

Called  TV  Date  hook  and  Sounds,  the 
tabloid  provides  a  medium  for  advertis¬ 
ing  stereo  equipment,  tapes,  records  and 
other  audio  accessories,  as  well  as  con¬ 
certs. 

Until  July  17,  the  P-1  had  distributed 
TV  Prevues,  a  part-rotogravure,  part- 
letterpress  quarter-fold  magazine.  With 
the  advent  of  TV  Datebook,  the  P-1  is 
able  to  print  its  television  guide  on-line 
with  its  regular  Sunday  preprint  section. 

The  assignment  for  designing  the  pub¬ 
lication  fell  to  magazines  editor  Sam 
Angeloff,  former  Time-Life  editor. 

New  owners 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Cates  and  Michael 
Swickard  have  purchased  the  Lincoln 
County  News  and  the  Torrance  County 
Citizen  in  New  Mexico  from  Paul  and 
Eleanor  Payton.  The  new  owners  will 
take  charge  of  the  publications  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

Dr.  Cates  has  been  a  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  New  Mexico  State  University 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Swickard  has 
worked  for  Landair  Corporation  as  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  film  processor.  He  has  also 
written  and  recorded  music  and  songs  for 
several  documentary  films. 
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N.Y.  Times  computer 
records  book  sales 

The  September  11  (Sunday)  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  will 
report  for  the  first  time  computer- 
processed  sales  figures  from  1,400 
bookstores  in  every  region  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  past  the  best  seller  book  lists 
have  been  based  on  small  samples  (esti¬ 
mates  of  sales)  from  stores  in  major  cities 
only. 

Three  of  the  four  best  seller  lists — hard 
cover  fiction,  hard  cover  non-fiction,  and 
trade  paperbacks — will  be  expanded  to 
include  the  top  15  best  sellers,  rather 
than  the  current  10  for  hard  cover  books 
and  five  for  trade  paperbacks.  The  mass 
market  paperbacks  list  already  includes 
the  top  15. 

To  provide  a  broader  and  more  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  the  country’s  book  read¬ 
ing  and  buying  tastes  the  1 ,400  stores  will 
submit  weekly  reports  of  actual  sales  and 
a  computer  selection  process  will  then 
determine  rankings. 

The  increased  number  of  reporting 
stores  will  be  more  representative,  geo¬ 
graphically  and  by  sales  volume,  of  the 
national  bookselling  market.  They  in¬ 
clude  outlets  of  major  national  and  local 
bookstore  chains  as  well  as  independent 
bookstores.  In  addition,  40  distributors 
of  mass  market  paperbacks  will  provide 
sales  figures  at  approximately  40,000 
non-bookstore  outlets,  according  to  a 
Times  release. 

Under  the  new  program  reports  will  be 
sent  by  each  participating  bookstore  or 
distributor  to  the  Times  once  a  week  on 
forms  supplied  by  the  Times.  These  will 
list  best  sellers  based  on  sales  data  re¬ 
ported  most  recently  by  the  participants 
themselves. 

The  Book  Review  will  continue  to  list 
“Editors’  Choice”  for  hard  cover  books 
and  “New  and  Noteworthy”  for  paper¬ 
backs. 

The  Times  carried  its  own  best  seller 
list  for  the  first  time  in  August  1942.  The 
top  novel  then  was  “And  Now  Tomor¬ 
row”,  by  Rachel  Field. 

WGN  buys  stations 

WGN  Continental  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  Kelly  Broadcasting  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  whereby  Kelly  Broadcasting 
Co.  would  sell  am  broadcast  station, 
KCRA,  and  fm  broadcast  station, 
KCTC,  Sacramento,  California,  to  WGN 
Continental  Broadcasting  Company. 

Staffer  buys  paper 

In  the  same  family  59  years,  the  Colhy 
(Kan.)  Free  Press-Tribune  has  been  sold 
by  J.  K.  Phillips  and  Jim  Phillips  to 
Ronald  Brown  who  has  been  on  the  staff 
for  a  year.  The  paper  is  published  on 
Monday  and  Thursday. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

AUTOMOTIVE 

MEDICAL 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 

Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 

J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 

N.Y.  07701. 

CARTOONS 

CIRCULATION 

PIT  WITS — Talkingtoa  hole  in  the  ground 
was  never  funnier.  Avery  unique,  funny 
cartoon.  Free  samples.  Pit  Wits,  3211 
Delano,  Midland,  Texas  79701. 

r  A 

Family 

Outdoor  Recreation 

Package 

Weekly  syndicated  package  of 
family-oriented  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation  and  travel  features  by 
nation’s  top  outdoor  writers. 
Service  includes  camping,  ca¬ 
noeing,  backpacking,  boating, 
fishing  and  hunting  articles  — 
plus  fillers,  columns  on  out¬ 
doors,  wildfoods  and  travel. 
Syndicated  by  national  out¬ 
door  magazine.  Write  for 

details  on  this  low-cost,  cam¬ 
era-ready  service.  All  Out¬ 
doors  Syndicate,  Box  '700, 
Denison,  TX  75020. 

V  J 

BIG  RIG  Trucking  weekly  cartoon  fea¬ 
ture.  Free  samples:  Walker  Design,  550S. 
Coronado,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  9(X)57. 

FIGLEAVES— “A  ribtickling  Paradise 
Lost."  Weekly  cartoon.  Good  rates — 
FREE  samples.  Sandcastles-EP,  Box 
1356,  Newport  News,  Va.  23601. 

CONSUMERISM 

TWO  CONSUMER  FEATURES:  Careful 
Shopper,  Consumer  Aids.  Help  for  read¬ 
ers,  equity  for  advertisers.  Edited  to 
complement  local  news.  Photos. 
Camera-ready.  Samples:  News  Research 
Service,  Box  16147,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92116.  (714)  282-2411. 

MONEY 

ENTERTAINMENT 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 

Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 

Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER  has  been 
the  definitive  source  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  entertainment  industry 
for  nearly  5  decades.  As  Hollywood's 
foremost  industry  communications  dai¬ 
ly,  we  now  present  the  most  complete 
and  compelling  entertainment  package 
ever  presented  in  syndication.  Our  label 
of  quality  and  reliability  is  established 
around  the  world  and  we  invite  you  to 
accept  an  initial  Hollywood  Reporter 
package  free  of  charge.  Publish  all  or 
part  of  the  material  arid  see  how  you  like 
It.  We  would  be  pleased  to  list  your 
newspaper  among  our  national  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  HR-Syndicate,  6715  Sun¬ 
set  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028.  (213) 
464-7411. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 

REAL  ESTATE 

"THE  WORLD  OF  REAL  ESTATE” 

Weekly  column  of  Question  and  Answer 
with  mini-features  on  buying,  selling, 
financing,  renting,  investing,  etc.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Real  Estate  Counselor  Howard 
Shonting,  a  professional  with  30  years 
experience.  A  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors.  Send 
for  trial  offer. 

REAL  ESTATE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

353  Willett  Avenue 

Port  Chester,  New  York  10573 
(914)  937-3500 

FILLERS 

VERY  VERSATILE  time  copy.  Dailies, 
weeklies,  other  publications  find  Rob¬ 
bins  Filler  Service  a  valuable  copy  desk 
ally  at  a  budget  price.  And  it's  the  type  of 
material  you  can  use  to  mold  your  own 
regular  features.  Request  sample  on 
your  letterhead.  Our  2lst  year,  Robbins 
&  Associates,  P.  0.  Box  780,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98111. 

TRAVEL 

GARDENING 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  $1.25. 
Send  tor  free  samples.  World  travel 
column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly.  #1 
Easy  St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER 
Refreshing,  knowledgeable  weekly  col¬ 
umn  with  pertinent  photos  by  experi¬ 
enced,  widely-recognized  garden  writer. 
Plus  timely  tips  to  ad  department.  Send 
for  free  sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.  14202. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 

Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 

HUMOR 

READY  FOR  The  Great  American  Humor 
Column?  Free  samples.  Larry  McElroy, 
2149  Ridge,  Evanston,  III.  6(J201. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  Loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  4C0,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytimei  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


IT'S  NOT  THE  (X)WN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
186  E.  hfonolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

RECREATION  PERIODICAL,  based  in 
West,  $20,000  down,  ideal  for  publisher 
with  plant  or  buyer  wanting  part-time  in¬ 
vestment.  SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROK¬ 
ERS,  P.O.  Box  308,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


EXPAND  TO  AUSTR,.LIA,  the  land  of  op- 
oortunity.  Old  established  suburban 
newspaper  company,  with  modern  web 
offset  equipment,  2  presses  comprising  15 
units  and  3  folders,  freehold  building,  au¬ 
dited  circulations  totaling  in  excess  of 
220,000  weekly  copies  of  9  separate 
newspapers.  Turnover  $5V2  million  dollars 
(Australian)  annually,  and  with  long  history 
of  profits  and  dividends,  is  approachable 
with  suitable  offer  to  buy  as  going  concern. 
Box  1474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  SEMI-WEEKLY  news¬ 
paper.  Profitable  history  in  competitive 
and  growing  Zone  5  market.  ABC  35(X) 
paid.  Annual  gross  over  $2CX),000.  Box 
1568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DREADING  ANOTHER  COLD  WINTER? 
Southern  Louisiana  Weekly.  Official  Parish 
Journal  grossing  $240,000.  Established  in 
1898.  Excellent  location.  Excellent  value 
for  qualified  buyer.  Box  1615,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  SHOPPER— Net 
$16,719  in  1976,  $15,165  first  6  months 
1977,  project  $40,465  net  for  12  months 
1977.  Asking  $105,000  with  terms.  HAC, 
25  Old  Court  House  Sq.,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
95404. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2{)045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types. 

from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  you  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY— Long-established 
publication  in  good  income,  suburban- 
seashore  market.  Ideal  acquisition  for  New 
Jersey  offset  newspaper  seeking  to  enlarge 
its  coverage  area  or  expand  its  business 
base.  Legal  advertising  from  several 
towns.  Real  estate  and  continued  services 
of  publisher  optional.  Box  1621,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  county  seat  weekly 
Southwest  Texas,  No  competition 
No  printing  equipment 
Sell  at  gross  ($45,000)  with  good  terms 
to  qualified  purchaser 
Ideal  man  and  wife  team  set-up 
Box  1596,  EditO’  &  Publisher. 


COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  RESORT  area. 
Award-winning  weekly.  Great  potential. 
High  growth  rate  for  area  and  business. 
Official  area  paper,  full  composition 
capacity.  Both  town  and  paper  unusual 
items.  Good  living,  good  life.  Box  M,  c/o 
Box  811,  Littletown,  Colo.  80160. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOS  FOR  SALE 

NATIONAL  OBSERVER  photo  files  totaling 
about  85,000  photos.  Make  bid.  Roscoe 
Born,  National  Observer,  11501  Columbia 
Pike,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910.  (301) 
622-2900. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


SKI  WEST  magazine  for  sale.  Circulation 
8000  in  Rocky  Mountain  area,  controlled. 
High  potential.  Offset.  Information  sent  on 
request.  Box  1592,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


PROFITABLE,  portable  bank  data  annual 
in  fifth  year.  Low  investment,  high  poten¬ 
tial.  $15,000  price  includes  computer  pro¬ 
grams,  subscriber  list.  P.  0.  Box  33-1055, 
Miami,  Fla.  33133. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

fPayaM*  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittanee  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 
4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Clossifiod  ContrcKt  Rates  Avoilobl#  On  Raquast 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuasdoy,  4:00  PM  N«w  York  Tima 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  it  PUBLISHER  •  STS  Lexington  Ave.*  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


SPECIALTY  CONSUMER  MAGAZINE  in 
Carmel/Monterey  area.  Audience:  largest 
on  the  Monterey  peninsula.  Box  1495, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINE  for 
sale.  Circulation  13,000.  2  years  old. 
Offset.  High  potential.  Information  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  IN(5.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMARAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


RICHMOND  GRAPHICS  PMT  PROCESSOR. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION.  $250. 
TIMES-CRESCENT,  (301)  934-4606. 


BERKEY  DIRECT  SCREEN  SYSTEM  for 
making  high  quality  color  corrected  color 
separations.  Model  4901-02-02.  8  "xl0" 
transparencies,  or  smaller  can  be  used. 
With  complete  accessories  necessary,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  $75(X)  FOB  Greenville, 
Mich.  Contact  Carolyn  Steele  or  Clare 
Wuerfel,  Printco  Inc.,  Greenville,  Mich. 
(616)  754-3673. 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER— Excellent 
condition.  5  heads,  single  delivery.  As  is, 
where  is,  or  turn-key  installation.  Box 
1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEX  PLASTIC  WRAP  MACHINE.  Tabloid  or 
magazine.  Wraps  flat  up  to  9000  per  hour. 
Call  (618)  997-6523. 


TWO  FERAG  STACKERS.  1  hydraulic 
(1973)  60,000  papers  per  hour.  1  mechan¬ 
ical  (1974)  42,(X)0  papers  per  hour.  Accu¬ 
rate  count.  Perfect  jog.  Like  new.  Can  be 
seen  running.  Mattia  Press  Inc.,  (201) 
759-0600,  ask  for  Leo  or  Ralph. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Cal  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


HARRIS  2200,  excellent  condition.  Only  2 
years  old.  Contact: 

Mr.  Gus  Izurieta 
Bell-Camp  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park,  N.J.  07407 
Telephone  (201)  796-8442 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 

TOBIAS  ADHESER  MODEL  178— Used 
only  a  few  months.  $200.  Contact  Jan 
O'Berry  or  Larry  Alexander.  Printco  Inc., 
Greenville,  Mich.  (616)  754-3673. 


PACESETTERS 

—New  Low  Prices— 
MARK  I 

4x4  $4000 

4x8  $5000 

8x8  $6000 

MARK  II 
$8000  and  up 
MARK  III 
$16,500 

Ask  for  Arlene  or  Barbara 
(603)  893-4361 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PLATEMAKING 


WIPE-0  PLATE  PROCESSOR— Manu¬ 
factured  by  John  Stark  Laboratories. 
Model  32,  Serial  No.  44.  Automatically  de¬ 
velops  36"  additive  plates  for  offset 
presses.  $5(X).  Contact  Carolyn  Steele  or 
Larry  Alexander,  Printco  Inc.,  Greenville, 
Mich.  (616)  754-3673. 


PRESSES 


SUBURBAN  3  units 
SUBURBAN  6  units 
SUBURBAN  5  units 
1  NEWSKING  3  units 
ALSO  1  Suburban  Balloon  Former 
Contact:  Mr.  Gus  Izurieta 
Bell-Camp  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park,  N.J.  07407 
Telephone:  (201)  796-8442 


PRESS  CONVEYOR  for  Community  or 
Suburban.  Delivers  product  in  style  simi¬ 
lar  to  Count-0- Veyor.  Used.  $9(X).  Contact 
Larry  Van  Kuiken  or  Larry  Alexander, 
Printco  Inc.,  Greenville,  Mich.  (616)  75A- 
3673. 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  PRESS,  S#2010,  6 
units,  two  4  position  roll  stands,  two  50 
h.p.  drives — 1966 

1967  Goss  Metro  Unit  with  Vz  colordeck, 
22%  " 

Hoe  Aller,  12  Units,  2  folders  with  Balloons 
(air  formers),  6  colordecks,  four  60  h.p. 
drives— 1%7 

Goss  Headliner,  1957,  12  Units,  two  3:2 
Folders,  3  colordecks.  Unitized  drive, 
22%  " 

Goss  Mark  I  Headliner,  1960,  10  Units, 
one  2:1  Folder,  23-9/16",  No  color 
Combo  Press— LP/Offset,  6  Unit  Goss 
Mark  II,  1960  with  5  color  cylinders,  and 
2  Units  Goss  Metro,  1970,  two  2:1  Fold¬ 
ers,  22% " 

R.  Hoe  Color  Convertible,  1952-69,  9 
Units,  4  color  cylinders,  5  reverses,  2 
Folders 

Goss  Headliner,  1949,  6  Units,  1  Half 
deck,  4  reverses,  1  Folder,  21V2" 

Goss  Universal  (2  presses),  2  Folders,  each 
press  3  Units,  drive  and  1  colordeck 
AUXILIARY  EQUIPMENT 
Upper  Former— Cottrell 
Upper  Former— Goss  Tubular 
Gregg  Folder— 22% " 

Capco  72"  Rewinder 

Mark  II,  3:2  Single  delivery  Folder 

Wood  3:2  Single  delivery  Folder 

100  h.p.  Fincor  Drive 

Pony  Autoplates 

NAAP  Plate  Equipment  with  saddles 
Letterflex  #3  Platemaker  with  saddles  for 
T ubular  Auto  Miller  and  Color  Miller,  22% " 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


GOSS  URBANITE,  8  units,  2  folders,  new 
approximately  1970,  consisting  of  7  black 
units,  1  3-color  unit,  standard  Urbanite 
folder  with  quarter  fold,  SU  folder  with  col¬ 
lect,  2  drives,  2  8-position  rollstands  and 
all  standing  accessories.  We  will  sell  com¬ 
plete  pressor  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401 
N.  Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph: 
(312)  738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 


TWO  125HP  MOTORS  and  twinned  con¬ 
trollers.  4  Cline  semi-auto  flying  pasters, 
floor  mounted.  Bargain  priced  for  fast  re¬ 
moval.  News  Web  Corp.,  (312)  525-0288. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units.  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on.  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units.  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S.'C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Cottrell  V-25,  4  units,  new  1973 
Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  45*2  " 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph;  (312) 
738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 


VDTs 


2  HARRIS  1110  editing-proofreading  ter¬ 
minals:  2  years  old.  Excellent  condition. 
$11,000  each.  Contact  Lamont  Odett,  A.V. 
Press,  P.  0.  Box  880,  Palmdale,  Calif. 
93550.  (805)  273-2700. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  $500 for  12"xl8" Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Photo-Lathes  in  good  operating 
condition.  Contact  Franklin  Greenway.  196 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 
GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MODEL  5200  OR  5300  ECRM  Optical 
Character  Reader.  Contact  Joe  Edwards, 
Columbia  Daily  Tribune,  P.  0.  Box  798, 
Columbia,  Mo.  (314)  449-3811. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 


*NEWSO  BINGO 
INSTANT  SUCCESS! 

Hottest  newspaper  promotion  in  all  of 
America  today!  Get  on  the  NEWSO  BINGO 
Bandwagon!  Take  action  now  on  the  most 
potent  self-liquidating  promotion  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  dailies  and  weeklies!  Successfully 
used  by  over  500  weeklies,  dailies,  free 
newspapers  for  over  12  years  and  still 
going  strong!  Learn  how  your  newspaper 
can  cash-in  on  one  of  the  most  lucra¬ 
tive  promotions  ever  devised  for  pa¬ 
pers  .  .  .  Exclusive  in  your  area!  Wire! 
Phone!  Write  now  .  .  .  right  now!  Free 
Newso  Bingo  promo  kit.  Give  your  circula¬ 
tion.  Jay  Kashuk  Associates  Inc.,  927  Lin¬ 
coln  Rd.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139.  (305) 
531-3324. 

•Copyright— 1966 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


THINKING  OF  a  Second  Class  Control  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper  to  go  with  your  daily? 
We  can  format,  sell  the  advertising,  get 
your  permit.  Interested?  Call  Alan  G. 
Nicholas  Associates,  now,  (412)  925-2944, 
P.  0.  Box  235,  Greensburg,  Pa.  15601. 


PROFESSIONALISM  has  made  our  com¬ 
pany  Number  One  in  telephone  and  door- 
to-door  circulation  sales.  Our  management 
has  over  25  years  experience  in  helping  all 
size  newspapers  increase  circulation.  Our 
personalized  sales  efforts  build  good  will 
with  your  present  readers  in  addition  to 
adding  new  subscribers — AND  all  at  a  cost 
per  order  you  can  afford.  For  information 
and  references  on  how  we  can  help  your 
Circulation  Department,  write  or  call  col¬ 
lect: 

MILNE  CORPORATION 
4111  Andover  Rd„  #114 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.  48013 
Phone:  (313)  642-0600 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 

Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL,  educational 
teacher  needed  in  printing.  Outstanding 
opportunity  for  a  qualified  person  with  6 
years  work  experience  in  the  above.  Please 
send  resume  of  education,  experience  and 
qualifications  to  Personnel  Dept.,  P.  0. 
Box370(X),  Shreveport,  La.  71130.  We  are 
an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer  and  actively  seek  the  candidacy 
of  minorities  and  women.  Applicants  will 
be  contacted  by  telephone  to  arrange  an 
interview. 


INSTRUCTOR-ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
needed  January  9,  1978  to  teach  Ad-PR, 
assist  ad  students  on  campus  newspaper. 
Must  have  Masters  degree;  prefer  someone 
who  can  qualify  for  graduate  faculty  (60 
graduate  hours,  30  in  Journalism).  Must 
have  5  years  significant  full-time  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  combination  of  ad-PR  with 
media,  ad-PR  agency  or  industry.  Closing 
date  for  applications  September  23,  1977. 
Mail  resumes  and  transcripts  to  Larry 
Williams,  Personnel  Services,  Central  State 
University,  Edmond,  Okla.  73034.  Central 
State  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


RETIRED?  Were  you  forced  into  retirement 
before  you  were  ready?  Have  you  felt  that 
your  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  publishing 
IS  no  longer  in  demand  or  appreciated?  Not 
so.  Future  weekly  publication  needs  per¬ 
son  to  fill  a  temporary  position  of  assistant 
publisher.  Will  work  closely  with  inexperi¬ 
enced  publisher  and  help  pick  staff.  Must 
welcome  a  challenge  and  have  easy  going 
disposition.  Non-drinker.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1598,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  for  Catholic  weekly 
newspaper.  Zone  2.  Must  function  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  coordinating  editorial,  busi¬ 
ness,  circulation,  production,  advertising 
departments.  Seeking  top  executive  with 
fresh  ideas  for  paper  in  challenging  urban 
area.  Write fulldetailstoBox  1612,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Upstate  New 
York  shopper  publishing  group.  Must  have 
good  background  in  sales,  management 
and  training.  Opportunity  for  person  with 
skills  in  human  relations  and  leadership  to 
develop  full  potential.  Excellent  fringes, 
living  conditions  and  compensation  to 
$30,000+.  Send  resume  including  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to  Box  1608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  TRAINEES— We're  looking 
for  people  with  the  talent  and  desire  to 
become  publishers  with  our  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  newspaper  group.  A  willingness  to 
move  where  needed  and  begin  by  training 
in  one  of  our  news  or  ad  staffs  is  a  must. 
We  have  immediate  openings  for  ad  direc¬ 
tors  in  western  Nebraska  and  Missouri  with 
possibilities  for  other  openings  in  both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  developing  soon.  If  you 
are  willing  to  work  your  way  to  publisher  we 
have  a  place  for  you.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1617,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BROADCASTING 


RADIO-TV  JOBS — Stations  hiring  nation¬ 
wide!  Free  details.  Job  Leads,  168(J-BR 
Vine  St.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Afternoon  and  Sunday  Zone  3  daily  in 
rapidly  growing  University  City  of  50,(X)0 
population  has  opening  for  Circulation 
Manager.  Present  circulation  just  under 
25,000.  Growth  potential  excellent. 
Applicant  must  have  experience  with 
motor  routes  and  carrier  boys.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  Assistant  Manager  wanting 
a  promotion.  Excellent  salary,  company 
funded  pension  plan,  group  insurance  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  Submit  complete  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  CHAIN,  paid  and  free 
newspaper  operation  has  opening  for  a  cir¬ 
culation  manager  with  voluntary  pay  and 
paid  newspaper  experience.  The  person  we 
seek  must  be  well  organized,  very  strong  in 
human  relations,  a  team  worker  and  be 
willing  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  get  the  job 
done.  Excellent  salary  with  good  bonus  ar¬ 
rangements.  Send  resume  of  past  work 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1570,  E&P. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER  for  leading  New 
Jersey  voluntary  pay  twice-weekly  of 
80,000.  Carrier  promotion,  mailroom  oper¬ 
ation  experience  would  be  an  advantage. 
Promotion  to  manager  at  early  date  possi¬ 
ble  to  right  person.  Start  at  $10,400  or 
more  based  on  experience.  Complete  re¬ 
sumes  to  R.  J.  McCarthy,  Ocean  County 
Reporter,  P.  0.  Box  908,  Toms  River,  N.J. 
08753. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for  an 
established  Zone  6  weekly  newspaper 
group.  We  are  looking  for  a  person  strong 
in  carrier  recruiting  and  retention.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  Voluntary  Pay  a  must.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1603, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  13,000 
daily,  afternoon  and  Sunday  publication. 
Zone  3.  Starting  salary  $2(X)  per  week,  $35 
week  mileage  allowance,  plus  monthly  in¬ 
centive  on  accomplishments.  Forward 
complete  resume  and  home  phone  to  Box 
1595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  8 — Circulation  Manager  for  70,000 
daily/Sunday.  Experience  i  nail  phaseshelp- 
ful;  home  delivery,  single  copy,  state, 
sales,  budget,  counselor  system  back¬ 
ground.  Answers  to  Director.  Resume  to 
Box  1631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
needed  for  progressive  10,500  daily  paid 
newspaper  in  Southern  Michigan  with  a 
weekly  TMC  program.  Excellent  market 
area.  Emphasis  to  be  placed  on  growth  as 
well  as  youth  and  adult  carrier  manage¬ 
ment.  This  is  no  desk  job.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  if  enthusiastic  and 
goal-oriented.  Company  vehicle,  pension 
plan  and  excellent  insurance.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1583,  E&P. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  major  Zone  2 
suburban  newspaper  in  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Well  organized  department  with  staff 
of  60.  Opportunity  for  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  with  leadership  ability  who  will  have 
full  authority.  Salary  negotiable.  Bonus, 
pension  plan,  hospitalization  and  major 
medical  insurance.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Experienced  Classified  salesperson  who 
wants  to  motivate  a  staff  of  3  outside  sales 
people  and  a  phoneroom  supervisor  with  a 
staff  of  11.  We  are  located  in  Zone  2  and 
are  part  of  a  large  newspaper  group.  The 
opportunities  are  unlimited  for  the  right 
individual.  Send  resume  to  Box  1540, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DON'T  WAIT  for  ice,  snow,  slush— this  sun 
country  job's  available  now:  Classified  Ad 
Manager,  fully  experienced,  needed  by 
semi-weekly  converting  to  daily  im¬ 
mediately.  News-Sun,  P.  0.  Box  1779,  Sun 
City,  Ariz.  85351. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  needed  for  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  group  in  Zone  5,  60,(X)0  cir¬ 
culation.  Must  be  well  organized  and  ef¬ 
fective  leader.  Salary  plus  commission 
plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1486, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
the  Daily  Sentinel,  9000  PM,  Monday- 
Friday.  Our  manager  is  retiring,  and  we 
need  a  strong  sales-oriented  person  to 
work  with  new  and  established  accounts. 
Salary,  commission,  profit  sharing  and  full 
companay  benefits.  Excellent  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Send  resume  and  income  require¬ 
ments  to  Steve  Hunter,  Daily  Sentinel, 
P.  0.  Box  709,  Woodstock,  III.  60098. 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR 

Telephone  solicitation  and  management 
your  main  jobs  for  our  state-wide  news¬ 
paper.  The  Casper  Star  Tribune  is  looking 
for  a  qualified  person  to  direct  our  staff  of 
4  to  increased  line  sales.  Our  paper,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Casper,  Wyo. ,  will  pay  you  depend¬ 
ing  on  your  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Michael  McBride,  Classified  Manager, 
P.  0.  Box  80,  Casper,  Wyo.  82602. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  knowledgeable 
manager  who  is  capable  of  directing  a 
6-person  staff.  The  person  we  select  will 
have  a  good  background  in  classified 
mechanics  and  will  be  able  to  refine  staff 
selling  techniques.  Daily  routine  will  in¬ 
clude  outside  sales.  This  is  a  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  person.  Send  resume  to 
Jack  Bates,  The  Marion  Star,  150  Court 
St.,  Marion,  Ohio  43302. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTER  ROOM  MANAGER 
Dynamic  370  on-line  computer  center  in 
Los  Angeles  requires  Manager  who  can 
wear  all  types  of  hats.  Primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  will  be  the  supervision  of  the  computer 
room  personnel,  scheduling  of  work  and 
interfacing  with  data  entry  and  user  de¬ 
partments.  Person  must  be  familiar  with 
all  aspects  of  JCL  including  DASD  and 
tape  label  cards.  Programming  support 
staff  is  not  located  in-house  and  therefore 
individual  must  be  familiar  with  370  As¬ 
sembly  Language  operating  under  (X)S/VS 
Multi-task  so  that  he  can  intelligently 
communicate  program  problems  to  the 
programming  staff  and  obtain  the  neces¬ 
sary  documentation  for  program  debug¬ 
ging.  Although  disk  allocations,  fife 
capacities,  etc.  are  defined  and  im¬ 
plemented  by  the  off-site  programming 
staff,  the  Computer  Room  Manager  will  be 
responsible  for  monitoring  disk  usage  by 
interpreting  VTOC  listings.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  a  definite  asset.  Box  16()0,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WE  HAVE  a  statewide  monthly  newspaper 
devoted  to  farming,  ranching  and  rural  real 
estate  that  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  What  we  need  is  a  bright,  hard¬ 
working  Advertising  Manager.  The  right 
person  could  find  a  rewarding  career  with 
us. 

Send  us  your  resume  and  we'll  send  you  a 
copy  of  our  publication.  Who  knows,  we 
may  find  happiness  together. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  Journal 
200  East  Main 
Round  Rock,  Texas  78664 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

A  40,000  circulation  Midwestern  daily 
seeks  a  good  administrator  to  lead  ad  de- 
.partment  in  competitive  growth  market. 
Ability  to  plan,  motivate  staff  and  sell  top 
accounts  are  key  elements  in  this  job.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  resume  with  job  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence  to  Box  1626, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  SUBURBAN  group  offers 
unusually  rewarding,  permanent  slot  for 
top  retail  chain  salesperson.  Salary/com¬ 
mission  will  provide  mid-20s  first  year, 
then  more.  Management  follows  soon. 
Write  experience,  salary  history,  etc.  Box 
1622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  26M  circulation  religious  weekly  needs 
experienced  individual  to  sell  advertising. 
Good  salary,  plus  commission  and  usual 
company  paid  benefits.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  references  to  Box  1588, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Classifieds- 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper  community 

as  your  newspaper's  classifieds  are  in  your  community! 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed  to  run 
major  suburban  weekly  with  small  staff  in 
competitive  area.  $20,000  salary  plus  sub¬ 
stantial  commissions.  In  letter  accompany¬ 
ing  resume,  please  give  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  life's  achievements, 
including  your  record  of  increasing  ad 
sales.  Candidate  must  be  outstanding  in 
advertising  knowledge,  sales  ability  and 
building/motivating  staff.  Box  1534,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Director  of  Advertising 

15,000  -I-  daily  in  Zone  2  seeks 
advertising  director  with  strong 
potential  for  growth.  Emphasis 
on  proven  ability  to  develop  and 
communicate  with  staff.  College 
degree  preferable.  Must  have 
both  sales  and  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience.  Promotion  opportuni¬ 
ties,  including  to  publisher  level, 
are  excellent.  Salary  competitive 
and  based  on  experience,  but 
will  be  at  least  $17,000  annually. 
Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to 

Box  1636,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ARE  YOU  an  underpaid  adman?  Would  you 
like  to  take  on  the  challenge  of  a  new 
northern  California  weekly?  Are  you  qual¬ 
ified  to  handle  all  phases  of  production 
and  day-to-day  decisions  with  small  staff? 
If  you  say  yes  to  all  of  the  above,  you're  the 
one  we're  looking  for.  Top  salary,  benefits, 
etc.  Write  Publisher,  The  Manteca  News, 
606  E.  Yosemite,  Manteca,  Calif.  95336. 


NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  seeking  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  salesman.  Must  be 
well  organized  self-starter.  Knowledge  of 
weekly  newspapers  helpful.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  fringe  benefits,  salary  plus 
commission.  Resume  should  accompany 
application  to  J.  M.  Landers,  125  W.  Center 
St.,  Midvale,  Utah  84047. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Multi-facet  staff  position  reporting  to  head 
of  advertising  department  in  a  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  newspaper.  Must  have 
working  knowledge  of  production 
techniques  and  systems,  familiarity  with 
accounting.  Good  at  details,  capability  to 
follow  through  on  assignments  a  must.  Ma¬ 
ture  judgment  and  responsible  attitude 
toward  work  most  important.  Essential  to 
be  able  to  work  within  an  environment  of  a 
unionized  staff  and  non-union  managers. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for  dis¬ 
play  sales  on  25,000  afternoon  6-day  daily. 
Prefer  5-8  years  advertising  experience. 
Paid  insurance,  bonuses,  profit  sharing, 
etc.  Apply:  G.  B.  Weibel,  General  Manager, 
Chico  Enterprise-Record,  P.  0.  Box  9, 
Chico,  Calif.  95927. 


ADVERTISING  SALES,  suburban  Houston, 
Texas  weekly.  Fastest  growing  area  in 
country.  Write  The  News.  Box  430,  Spring, 
Texas  77373  or  call  (713)  353-2477. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Strong  on 
sales  and  layout  who  can  produce  for 
strong  Area  3  semi-weekly  in  competitive 
market.  Guarantee  $14,000  plus  liberal 
fringes.  Box  1558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGENCY  CONTACT 

Aggressive,  award-winning  weekly  shopper 
seeks  bright,  energetic  professional  sales¬ 
person  to  maintain,  solicit  and  develop  ad 
agency  business.  Agency  background  or 
contact  desirable.  Telephone  Bob  Fischer, 
(408)  374-7500,  or  write  Potpourri,  591  W. 
Hamilton  Ave.,  Campbell,  Calif.  95008, 
attn.  Bob  Fischer. 


WORKING  ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Ex¬ 
perienced  pro  for  expanding  weekly  group, 
15,000  circulation.  Must  be  salesman 
first,  strong  on  layout,  organization  and 
promotion.  Salary,  bonus,  car  allowance 
and  fringes.  22  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Send  complete  resume,  including  refer¬ 
ences,  and  both  salary  history  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  Dale  McCann,  Register  Pub¬ 
lications,  P.  0.  Box  31,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for  dis¬ 
play  sales  on  15,000  afternoon  6-day  daily 
in  southeastern  Ohio.  All  the  fringes.  Sal¬ 
ary  based  on  experience  and  production 
record.  Send  resume  and  earning  history 
to  The  Daily  Jeffersonian,  P.  0.  Box  10, 
Cambridge,  Ohio  43725. 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

High  quality  group  of  award-winning  metro 
weeklies  offers  excellent  salary,  open-end 
bonus,  complete  fringes,  including  profit 
sharing  and  new  car,  to  individual  with 
proven  ability  in  all  phases  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  including  personal  sales  pro¬ 
duction.  You  will  be  responsible  for  the 
hiring,  training,  motivation  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  staff,  which  serves  our  1 1  pub¬ 
lications.  We  are  seeking  a  mature,  self¬ 
starting  and  well-organized  individual  who 
knows  how  to  direct  people.  We  are  located 
in  an  attractive,  environmentally  sound 
Midwestern  city.  If  you  are  interested  and 
qualify,  write  in  confidence  including  re¬ 
sume  and  earning  history  to  Box  1535, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  for  large  suburban 
weekly  in  Zone  2.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  had  experience  in  this  position  with  a 
suburban  weekly  and  will  possess  a  good 
marketing  background.  Strengths  include 
managing  and  motivating  people,  sales, 
planning,  training  and  promotion.  Box 
1614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY-OWNED  small  city  daily  in  upper 
Midwest  community  of  80(X)  looking  for 
advertising-marketing  director.  We  have  a 
newspaper  and  shopper;  and  we're  the 
dominant  media  in  our  market.  7-member 
ad  staff,  strictly  modern  facilities.  Our 
progressive  little  city  has  extraordinary 
charm,  with  lakes,  parks  and  excellent 
schools.  A  community  college  is  nearby, 
and  the  nearest  metro  area  is  30  miles. 
The  newspaper  has  been  a  dynamic 
member  of  the  community  and  profession 
for  many  years;  and  we  think  the  future 
holds  some  exciting  marketing  challenges. 
If  you  agree,  and  if  this  appeals  to  you, 
write  Box  1610,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
tell  us  about  yourself. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  DAILY  and  4-weekly 
roup  needs  experienced  sales  personnel, 
ood  salary,  commission,  benefits.  Please 
mail  resume  to  Don  Kramer,  Publisher, 
P.  0.  Box  635,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  needed  for 
fast-growing  weekly  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Ex¬ 
cellent  potential  for  advancement.  Must 
be  self-motivated.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Publisher,  Box  123, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11235. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  nation's  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  weekly 
newspaper  group  is  offering  an  excellent 
salary,  open  end  bonus  and  complete 
fringe  benefits  to  the  individual  with 
proven  ability  in  all  phases  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  sales  management.  You'll 
be  responsible  for  the  hiring,  training, 
motivation  and  management  of  our  staff. 
We  are  seeking  a  self-starting  and  well- 
organized  individual  who  knows  how  to  di¬ 
rect  people.  Omaha  is  an  attractive,  en¬ 
vironmentally  sound  city  with  surprising 
cultural  advantages.  It  otters  a  high  quality 
lifestyle  with  a  low  cost  of  living  index. 
Write  in  confidence,  including  resume  and 
earnings  history  tO;  Stanford  Lipsey,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha,  4875  F 
St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68117,  or  call  (402) 
733-7300. 


EDITORIAL 


STRONG  REPORTER,  good,  writer  for 
35,000  AM  coastal  Carolina.  Well-rounded, 
versed  in  local  government,  pocketbook  is¬ 
sues,  2-3  years  experience.  Resume,  clips, 
salary  expected  to  Charles  Anderson, 
Star-News  Newspapers,  Box  840,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.C.  28401. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  prize-winning 
weekly  in  expanding  Zone  2  group.  Photo, 
layout  a  plus.  Experience  required.  Include 
resume,  clips  if  possible  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


47025. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  3,  1977 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  semi-weekly  group 
in  Zone  5.  Experienced  on  weekly  or  small 
daily,  energetic,  promotional-minded, 
communicative  (with  staff  of  7  and  com¬ 
munity),  income-oriented,  strong  writer, 
editing  and  layouts.  Send  all  first  letter  to 
Box  1560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PRODUCTION 

Specialist  in  cold  type  production  can  find 
a  home  on  the  sunny  Gulf  Coast  helping 
managing  editor  of  prestigious  business 
magazines  with  layout,  type,  proofing, 
scheduling,  pasteup  and  a  thousand  other 
details.  Must  be  experienced  in  layout  and 
cold  type  production.  Box  1546,  Editor  & 
Publi^er. 


SEASONED  REPORTERS  sought  by  Mid¬ 
west  metro.  A  150,000  circulation  daily 
wants  aggressive  reporters  with  at  least  2 
years  daily  experience.  Government  and 
criminal  justice  beat  experience  preferred. 
Write  Brad  Tillson,  City  Editor,  Dayton 
Daily  News,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  in  new  Zone  5  met¬ 
ropolitan  AM  daily.  Minimum  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  wire  editing  and  news  writing. 
Excellent  salary,  opportunity.  Box  1547, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  COAST  metropolitan  daily  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  Entertainment  Editor  to  coordi¬ 
nate  lively  arts  coverage  and  special  sec¬ 
tions.  Some  writing,  but  administrative, 
makeup  and  editing  responsibilities  will 
predominate.  Box  1553,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Our  current  managing  editor  is  moving  to 
parent  metro  newspaper.  Now  we're  seek¬ 
ing  a  managing  editor  to  continue  the  per- 
suit  of  excellence  we  have  established  at 
our  16,000  Pacific  Northwest  daily.  Tech¬ 
nical  skills  are  necessary,  but  more  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  ability  to  lead  a  fine  staff.  You 
must  be  strong  on  planning,  organization 
and  personnel  skills,  along  with  demon¬ 
strated  ability  in  developing  local  news 
coverage.  As  the  top  news  executive  you 
report  to  the  publisher.  Salary  and  ben¬ 
efits  are  equal  to  your  ability.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  including  references,  to  F.A. 
Blethen,  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin,  P.  0. 
Box  1358,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  99362. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  editor 
for  "Ourselves”  (society/family-oriented) 
section.  Involves  reporting,  features 
layout-makeup.  Please  contact  Norm  Osh- 
rin.  Editor,  Evening  Herald,  Box  1657, 
Sanford,  Fla.  32771,  or  call  (305)  322- 
2611  or  (305)  834-5068  evenings. 


JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER,  minimum  4 
years  experience,  to  join  Morgantown's 
morning  newspaper.  Coverage  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  will  be  part  of  successful 
applicant's  beat.  $238  to  start.  Write  Max 
Robinson,  Editor,  Morning  Reporter,  Greer 
Bldg.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  26505. 


POSITION  OPEN  on  metro  desk  of  36,000 
PM.  Job  includes  editing  copy  of  young, 
talented  staff,  supervising,  teaching, 
scheduling  and  planning.  Advancement 
opportunity.  Write  Jim  B^utler,  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  Town  Talk,  Box  7558,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  La.  71301. 


FOOD  WRITER,  at  least  3  years  newspaper 
experience,  for  metropolitan  West  Coast 
daily  with  great  food  tradition.  Requires 
expert  knowledge  of  cooking,  preserving 
and  nutrition,  plus  interviewing  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing  skill,  organizing  and  planning 
ability  and  familiarity  with  or  willingness  to 
master  electronic  editing.  Box  1523, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  WANTED— 2  immediate 
openings,  entry  level  jobs  covering  people, 
sports.  Write,  edit,  take  photos.  Gordon 
Stofer,  Editor,  The  Sidney  Telegraph,  Box 
219,  Sidney,  Neb.  69162.  (308)  254-5555. 
Replies  confidential. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Zone  3  7-day 
12,000  AM.  Direct  staff  of  12.  Must  be 
aggressive  and  able  to  manage.  Send 
complete  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements:  Box  1420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  serving 
Kentucky's  second  largest  market,  seeks 
an  experienced  full-time  sportswriter  to 
cover  the  high  school  beat.  Must  have  at 
least  2  years  professional  experience  and 
familiarity  with  a  VDT  system.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Stuart  Warner,  Sports  Editor,  or 
Susan  Ehrman,  Personnel  Director,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader,  239  W.  Short  St., 
Lexington,  Ky.  40507.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F. 


LEGISLATIVE  STRINGERS  wanted  for  '78 
sessions  in  state  capitals  to  forward  copies 
of  bills,  report  on  prospects  for  passage, 
etc.  Approximately  5-10  hours  per  week. 
Send  biography  to  Manager  of  State 
Liaison,  Box  1585,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHEAST  PENNSYLVANIA  daily 
(40,(X)0  AM)  has  immediate  opening  for  a 
mature  reporter  with  above  average  writing 
skills.  College  degree  plus  3  or  4  years  daily 
news  experience  a  must.  Challenging  work 
with  variety  of  assignments.  Send  samples 
of  best  work  with  complete  resume  to  Box 
1611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCHER/REPORTER 


WCVB  TV  seeks  an  aggressive  in¬ 
dividual  to  assist  the  Investigative 
Unit  Director.  Responsibilities 
will  include  general  research, 
writing,  and  reporting  of  inves¬ 
tigative  stories. 

Applicants  must  have  strong  jour¬ 
nalism  background  and  a 
minimum  of  2  years'  experience 
in  writing  or  reporting  investiga¬ 
tive  stories.  Familiarity  with  New 
England  and  some  television  ex¬ 
perience  desirable. 

Qualified  candidates  should 
send  a  resume  (no  telephone 
calls  please)  to  the  Personnel 
Department,  Boston  Broadcas¬ 
ters,  Inc.  5  TV  Place,  Needham, 
AAA  02192. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  AA/F 


ENID,  OKLAHOMA,  News  and  Eagle  seeks 
sportswriter  with  an  emphasis  on  outdoor 
copy,  and  some  desk  work.  Also  general 
assignment  reporter  with  experience.  Re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Robert  Fleischer,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  News  and  Eagle,  P.  0.  Box 
312,  Enid,  Okla.  73701. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

The  Texarkana  Gazette  and  Daily  News  of¬ 
fers  an  excellent  career  opportunity  for  an 
energetic  and  imaginative  editor.  We  are  a 
35,000  circulation  7-day  publication  cov¬ 
ering  the  trade  areas  of  Texarkana,  Texas 
and  Arkansas.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  profit  sharing  and  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Gene  Fields, 
P.  0.  Box  621,  Texarkana,  Texas  75501. 
All  replies  confidential. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  experience  supervising 
reporters  for  Area  2  morning  daily  soon  to 
convert  to  electronic  newsroom.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  now  supervising 
local  staff  on  a  small  daily.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  ideal  location  for  a  family.  Good 
growth  opportunities.  Send  full  resume  to 
Box  1607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop 
applicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 
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HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  an  individual  who  will  as¬ 
sist  our  editor  in  providing  leadership  in 
our  newspaper  and  community  to  produce 
an  outstanding  editorial  product.  Must  be 
able  to  motivate  department  editors  and 
staff  and  have  good  planning,  organiza¬ 
tional  and  budgeting  skills.  We  are  a 
medium  size  daily  newspaper  located  in 
the  Northwest.  We  offer  a  great  lifestyle, 
good  salary  and  fringes  and  opportunity  for 
advancement.  If  you  are  looking  for  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  great  things  in  a 
really  fine  situation,  please  submit  a  re¬ 
sume  of  your  background  and  career  to 
Box  1582,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  de¬ 
dicated  to  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
and  Affirmative  Action  and  encourage  all 
qualified  persons  to  apply. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  DAILY  now  moving 
into  more  comprehensive  coverage  of  area, 
with  emphasis  on  people  making  the  news, 
looking  for  enterprising,  self-starting, 
building  pros  ready  to  move  up.  Beat 
coverage  know-how  a  must.  Send  resume, 
description  of  how  you  handle  beat  now, 
salary  needs.  Also  unreturnable  samples 
showing  how  good  you  really  are.  Box 
1580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  We  need  a  mature, 
energetic  sports ed itor  capable  of  handling 
all  aspects  of  3-person  sports  department 
for  50,000  daily.  A  section  filled  with  local 
sports  ranging  from  dog  mushing  to  high 
school  football  and  college  sports,  to  hunt- 
ingand  fishing  is  our  goal.  The  range  of  the 
sports  activity  is  among  the  broadest  in  the 
nation  and  readership  eager.  Attractive 
salary  and  benefit  package  available  to  top 
candKfate.  Please  send  complete  resume 
in  confidence  to  Martha  M.  Llo^,  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  The  Anchorage  Times,  Box 
40,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER,  analytical,  for 
growing  solar  weekly  in  Washin^on.  Non- 
smoker.  $20,000  •  for  qualifi^  person. 
No  beginners.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Observer  Publishing,  1054  31st  St., 
Washington,  D.C.  20(X)7. 


THE  EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD  has  an 
opening  for  a  full-time  reporter  in  a  subur¬ 
ban  news  bureau.  Applicants  must  have  at 
least  2  years  of  recent  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  writing  news  and  feature  stories. 
Applicants  must  have  a  degree  from  a 
4-year  college  or  university,  have  a  demon¬ 
strated  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  its  use  in  writing  against  daily  dead¬ 
lines,  be  a  proficient  typist  and  possess 
skills  in  photography  and  interviewing. 
Qualified  applicants  only  should  submit 
a  letter  of  application  and  resume  not 
later  than  September  15,  1977,  to  Eugene 
Register-Guard,  P.  0.  Box  101^,  Eugene, 
Oreg.  97401.  No  telephone  calls.  Appli¬ 
cants  will  be  notified  by  October  1.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  position 
open  immediately.  We're  looking  for  a  pro¬ 
lific,  experienced  writer  and  idea  person 
for  feature  and  news  work  to  help  us  in  our 
coverage  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  in  the  Southeast.  Good  pay  and  ben¬ 
efits  and  an  opportunity  for  ^vancement 
for  the  right  individual  to  a  managerial  po¬ 
sition  within  our  small  newspaper  chain  in 
north  Alabama.  For  further  details  contact 
Assistant  Publisher  Bob  Bryan,  at  (205) 
232-2720  or  write  The  Athens  News- 
Courier,  P.  0.  Box  670,  Athens,  Ala. 
36511. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Southeast  Iowa  6-day  PM  daily  needs  city 
editor  with  strong  background  in  local  gov¬ 
ernment  reporting,  layout  skills  and  pho¬ 
tography  experience.  Apply  Jim  Gray,  Daily 
Gate  City,  Keokuk,  Iowa  52632.  Ph:  (319) 
524-8300. 


COLORAtX)  SKI  AREA  offset  weekly  wants 
soonest  all-round  news  types.  Top  writing, 
photography  required.  Hours  long,  pay 
lousy,  living  cost  high.  Lots  of  fun,  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  1630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  DESK  EDITOR — Need  experienced 
news  or  wire  desk  editor  to  handle  inside 
and  Page  1  layout  on  morning  daily  of 
100,000*  in  Zone  3.  VDT  editing,  2  major 
wire  services.  Must  have  demonstrated 
news  judgment  and  layout  ability.  To  work 
under  direction  of  news  editor  in  4-person 
desk  operation.  Need  now.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  person.  Box  1620, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  NEEDED  for  5-day  Oklahoma  daily 
in  lake  country.  Modern  offset  plant;  good 
place  to  live.  Send  references  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  Box  1625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

for  18,500  circulation  PM  daily  in  New 
Hampshire's  capital.  Mature,  thoughtful 
news  veteran  with  record  of  distinguished 
editorial  leadership  sought  to  guide  18- 
member  staff,  plan  coverage  and  content, 
define  and  serve  readers’  needs.  Rare  op¬ 
portunity  for  newspapering  at  its  best  in 
prime  living  environment  for  dedicated, 
aggressive  professional.  Send  resume  to 
Thomas  W.  Gerber,  Editor,  Concord 
Monitor,  P.  0.  Box  1177,  Concord,  N.H. 
03301. 


REPORTER  for  general  assignment  and 
governmental  coverage.  We  want  an  ag¬ 
gressive  self-motivator,  able  to  turn  out 
crips,  people-oriented  copy  on  deadline 
pressure.  Minimum  2  years  experience. 
6-day,  20,000  PM.  Reply  to  City  Editor  Bill 
Bartn,  Beloit  (Wise.)  Daily  News,  149  State 
St.,  53511.  No  phone  calls. 


EDITOR 

We  are  in  need  of  an  editor  who  can  take  a 
good,  solid,  award-winning  newspaper  and 
make  it  great.  Our  circulation  is  in  the 
50,0(X)  class  so  we  have  the  resources  to 
provide  a  significant  opportunity: 

Some  of  the  qualifications  we  believe  to  be 
important  include  demonstrated  manage¬ 
rial  qualities  such  as  leadership,  ability  to 
select  and  develop  staff  members,  plan¬ 
ning  skills  (both  short  and  long  range)  and 
good  organizational  insight.  We  want 
someone  who  is  genuinely  enthusiastic 
about  producing  a  daily  newspaper.  Most 
important  of  all,  we  must  find  a  person  who 
has  that  unique  instinct  about  news  and 
editing  that  produces  an  outstanding  pa¬ 
per. 

We  think  these  qualifications  are  in  limited 
supply,  but  that  supply  is  not  restricted  to 
any  one  sex,  race  or  creed.  That  is  why  we 
state  we  are  an  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  To  apply  send  your  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 
with  the  skills  to  build  contacts  among  the 
movers  and  shakers,  uncomplicate  the 
complicated  and  breathe  life  into  budgets 
and  balance  sheets.  Attractive  living  in  a 
booming  city  of  80,000  in  cowboy/ 
mountain  country.  Please  send  unreturn¬ 
able  copies  of  a  half  dozen  significant 
stories  with  first  letter  to  Box  1627,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F. 


NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 

Senior  staff  position  in  office  of  print  pro¬ 
duction.  Coordinates  and  edits  series  of 
newspaper  articles  as  part  of  the  course 
material  for  a  pilot,  open  learning,  multi- 
media  program.  Should  have  degree  in 
news  editorial  journalism,  plus  experience 
on  a  newspaper  copy  desk  in  editing  and 
rewriting  and  knowledge  of  newspaper  op¬ 
eration.  Ability  to  research  and  write  fea¬ 
ture  articles  is  desirable.  Preference  given 
to  individual  with  the  greatest  relevant  ex¬ 
perience.  Requires  professional  confi¬ 
dence  paired  with  the  ability  to  work  on 
tight  deadlines  with  writers  and  in-house 
course  development  teams.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able  depending  upon  experience.  Closing 
date  for  applications  is  October  1,  1977. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 
Personnel  Office,  University  of  Mid- 
America,  P.  0.  Box  82006,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
68501.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


WORKING  EDITOR  to  produce  news  and 
feature  pages  for  one  of  the  country's 
brightest  mid-sized  dailies.  Ability  to  spot 
high  readership  news  values  and  to  exploit 
them  with  words  and  graphics  should  lead 
to  one  of  several  key  news  management 
positions  in  a  mobile  staff  and  group. 
Chart  Area  7.  Send  tearsheets  of  current 
work  to  Box  1635,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


SPORTS 

We  are  anticipating  2  openings  in  the 
5-person  sports  department  of  our  35,CXX) 
AM  in  Zone  4.  We  are  looking  for  a  layout 
editor  and  a  copy  editor  who  are  willing  to 
learn  and  can  add  some  creativity  to  our 
already  attractive  product.  These  are  not 
writing  jobs;  there  will  be  a  maximum  of 
one  writing  day  per  week.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Box  1633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR— Zone  7  Capital  city  news¬ 
paper,  circulation  11,500,  needs  solid  city 
editor  to  supervise  reportorial  staff  and 
lay  out  city  pages.  Salary  range  $12,2(X)  to 
$15,300  depending  on  experience.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Women  and 
members  of  minority  groups  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply.  Box  1639,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS,  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2V2  years  old,  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
17,0(X)  and  a  complete  production  plant. 
It  covers  politics,  education,  sports,  relig¬ 
ion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts  from  a 
Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men  and 
women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith  who 
are,  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company's  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write:  Deputy  Minister,  Company  of 
the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Edmonton,  (Can¬ 
ada  T5M-1T9,  or  call  (403)  452-8442. 


FREELANCE 


CORRESPONDENTS  in  U.S.,  Canadian, 
European  capitals  for  occasional  assign¬ 
ments  in  fields  of  environment,  energy, 
labor,  law.  Must  have  news  background. 
Box  1590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS.  Pro¬ 
fit  from  our  exclusive  assignment  listings. 
Trial  6  issues,  $5.  "Freelancer's  Newslet¬ 
ter,"  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box  128), 
Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


TRIVIA  RESEARCHER  WANTED.  Send  for 
format  samples.  Boyd,  Box  681,  Weather¬ 
ford,  Texas  76086. 


GRAPHICS 


CREATIVE  PAGE  DESIGNER  sought  for 
major  Zone  1  metro.  Must  have  experience 
in  newspaper  layout  and  knowledge  of  cold 
type  production.  Job  offers  over  all 
graphics  responsibility  for  growing,  chang¬ 
ing  section.  Salary  $15,()00+.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  work  samples  to  Box  1545, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TYPESETTER-PRODUCTION  CHIEF 
Your  mastery  of  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  techniques  of  cold  type  pro¬ 
duction  for  offset  may  qualify  you  for  a 
position  in  this  Deep  South  magazine  op¬ 
eration.  You  must  be  a  proficient  typeset¬ 
ter,  do  layout  of  ads  and  editorial  pages, 
spec  type,  schedule  production  and 
handle  other  details  of  magazine  produc¬ 
tion  from  receipt  of  final  edited  copy  to 
final  preparation  for  the  printer.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SYSTEM  TECHNICIAN 
An  immediate  opening.  Will  act  as  mainte¬ 
nance  aide  to  Production  System  Man¬ 
ager.  Involves  corrective  and  preventive 
maintenance  on  all  electro-mechanical  de¬ 
vices  associated  with  computerized 
typesetting  systems.  Must  be  able  to 
troubleshoot  digital.'analog  circuitry  to  the 
component  level.  Requires  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  system  diagnostics, 
mechanical  aptitude,  knowledge  in  the 
electronics  field,  familiarity  with  as¬ 
sociated  analog/digital  circuitry.  Must  be 
available  “on  call".  Will  be  required  to  join 
the  ITU  upon  hiring.  Must  have  nad 
academic  study  in  computer  theory  and 
operations  and  related  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronic  repair  and  maintenance.  Program¬ 
ming  and  coding  experience  is  desirable. 
Resumes  only.  Fred  Gross,  Composing 
Room  Foreman,  Palo  Alto  Times,  P.  0.  Box 
3(X),  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94302. 


WANTED 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

Must  be  able  to  direct,  train,  handle  and 
get  along  with  employees.  Overall  knowl¬ 
edge  of  department  essential.  Repair  of 
equipment  helpful.  Compugraphic  equip¬ 
ment.  Morning  zone  4  paper.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details  in  first  letter.  Box  1577, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


WEB  PRESSMAN  to  direct  small  central 
plant  of  4  weeklies  printing  on  3-unit  Goss. 
Darkroom  experience  preferred.  Wyom¬ 
ing’s  mountains  are  a  bonus  to  already  de¬ 
sirable  working  conditions.  Contact  Print 
Inc.,  Box  70,  Powell,  Wyo.  82435. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— We  are 
seeking  an  innovative  enlightened  person 
to  supervise  a  computer-photo  comp  de¬ 
partment  in  Zone  4.  Must  have  working 
knowledge  of  computers,  typesetting, 
OCRs  and  terminals.  Box  1632,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  needed  by  dynamic, 
20,000  circulation  suburban  weekly  in 
central  Illinois.  Must  have  ability  to 
copyread  and  write  features  as  well  as  to 
take  photos,  run  darkroom.  Position  open 
to  creative  individual.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  1573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS-STEREO 

FOREMAN 

A  Zone  5,  33,(X)0  circulation  PM  daily  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  press-stereo 
foreman.  We  are  a  6-day  publication  using 
a  Scott  3  unit  press  with  color  cylinder.  We 
seek  an  individual  with  good  mechanical, 
camera  and  supervisory  experience.  In  re¬ 
turn,  we  offer  liberal  benefits  and  salary 
comensurate  with  experience.  If  interest¬ 
ed,  reply  to  Box  1623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  FOREMAN 

Medium  size  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
Midwest  is  seeking  qualified  applicants  for 
key  position  on  its  management  team.  Re¬ 
quires  excellent  supervisory  skills  includ¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  le^  and  motivate  a  good 
work  force  as  well  as  all  the  technical  skills 
necessary  to  produce  a  newspaper  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  Outstanding  total  compen¬ 
sation  package  for  the  qualified  person.  To 
be  considered,  please  submit  a  letter  of 
application  giving  a  brief  history  of 
employment  and  background.  All  replies 
will  be  treated  as  confidential.  Send  to  Box 
1605,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer,  M/F. 


NEWS  AND 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MANAGER 

Major  organization  located  in  a  delightful 
Midwestern  city,  has  an  important  and 
challenging  position  available  for  qualified 
carxfidate  who; 

Is  a  degreed  professional  with 
successful  news  writing  experi¬ 
ence 

Has  impeccable  writing  skills 
Is  a  creative,  highly  motivated 
problem  solver. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  facets  of  the  organization's  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  media  (print  and  broadcast) 
and  will  act  as  organization  spokesperson. 
Position  offers  long-term  growth  opportu¬ 
nity  plus  an  above  average  salary  and  out¬ 
standing  benefits  package.  All  of  this  in  a 
truly  exceptional  environment. 

Position  available  immediately.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  writing  samples  (3  or  4  of  your 
best)  tO:  Robert  W.  MacNeven,  School  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64106. 


SALES 


MAJOR  MANUFACTURER  of  capital 
equipment  for  graphic  arts  requires  expe¬ 
rienced  sales  representative  ror  Zone  2. 
Send  confidential  resume  to  Box  1599, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNLIMITED  EARNINGS 
for  successful,  experienced  news  ink 
salesmen.  Complete  line  of  letterpress  and 
web  offset  inks  for  shipment  nationally. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Fred  Pool.  Inca  Inks 
Inc.,  1836  Stanley  St..  Northbrook.  III. 
60062. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR  AD  DIRECTOR—  j 
Goal-oriented,  budget  and  bottom  line  con-  , 
scious  executive  with  strong  competitive  j 
background  in  dailies  and  large  suburbans,  i 
A  top  administrator  who  can  produce  in  all  1 
areas.  Possess  excellent  experience — depth 
arxj  vision.  Box  1571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT 

POSITION 

Requiring  progressiveness  and  my  19 
years  daily,  multi-weekly,  group  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  as  editor-publisher, 
general  manager,  ad  director.  Knowledge¬ 
able  all  departments  including  business, 
circulation,  web  and  job  printing  produc¬ 
tion,  acquisitions.  Age  37.  Confidences  re¬ 
spected.  Minimum $30K.  Box  1578,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  MANAGER  proven  record  in 
competitive  market.  Experienced  in  all 
phases  of  shopper,  weekly  and  printing 
field,  heavy  sales.  Seek  position  as  General 
Manager  or  Advertising  Director.  Box  1618, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


NATIONALLY  SYNDICATED  and  SDX 
award-winning  editorial  cartoonist,  pres¬ 
ently  with  large  metropolitan  daily,  seeks 
position  and  new  challenges  on  a  medium 
to  large  daily.  Any  Zone.  Full  range  of 
editorial  cartooning,  Op-Ed  illustration  and 
caricature  skills.  For  complete  resume, 
references,  write  Box  1594,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR.  20  years 
experience  all  phases,  all  markets.  Will 
relocate.  Available  immediately.  Box  1562, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR:  Presently  assistant 
on  medium  size  AM/PM  daily.  Experienced 
on  voluntary  pay  and  shoppers,  promo¬ 
tion-minded.  Seek  to  relocate  as  manager 
on  small  to  medium  publication  or  staff 
position  on  large  publication.  Box  1575, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR— Future  to  General  Man¬ 
ager.  33.  Experienced  in  all  sales  depart¬ 
ments,  promotion,  market  analysis,  make¬ 
up,  sales  training,  plus  shopper  supple¬ 
ments.  Prefer  "hands-on"  opportunity 
with  problem  property.  Goal-oriented  with 
many  good  ideas.  Box  1538,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION-ORIENTED  Advertising 
Salesman  would  like  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager's  job  on  small  daily  or  sales  position 
on  medium  size  daily.  Presently  employed, 
13  years  experience,  37  years  old,  married. 
Would  like  to  relocate  in  Kansas,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  or  Texas.  Box  1604,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


13  YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  Display  sales 
rep:  35,  excellent  track  record  in  sales, 
layout,  promotion,  shopping  center  coor¬ 
dination.  Presently  employ^  and  seeking 
to  relocate  in  or  near  Seattle.  Box  1591, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  10  to  15,000  daily.  15 
years  experience.  Excellent  track  record. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1637,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  For  fast  response  call  (513) 
492-1840. 


EDITORIAL 


AMBITIOUS,  EXPERIENCED,  young  re¬ 
porter  seeks  challenging  job  on  quality 
city  daily.  News,  features,  sports,  editing, 
CRT  experience.  Dave  Carpenter,  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  P.O.Box  7784.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  19101.  (215)  382-55n. 


J-GRAD  needs  start  with  career.  Hard 
news  features,  sports  and  photo.  VDT 
experience.  College  editor  and  internship. 
Zones  1,  2  and  5  preferred.  Box  1638, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


EDITORIAL 


JOURNALIST.  25  years  newspaper  and  | 
magazine.  Wide  travel.  Heavy  economic,  | 
business,  political,  but  can  do  anything. 
Available  anywhere  but  prefer  Zone  1,2  or 
Canada.  Box  1597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  PRO,  4  years  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  newspaper,  magazine,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Equally  strong  at  editing,  writing. 
Looking  for  challenging  position.  Box 
1589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  weekly  editor  wants  to  make 
jump  to  daily  reporting.  Heavy  government 
investigative  and  interviewing  experience. 
24  and  eager  to  succeed.  Hard  working. 
Box  1387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  THE  BEST?  Multiple  award-winning 
shirtsleeve  editor  seeks  job  as  editor  of 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Now  lost  in  large 
group.  South  preferred.  Box  1456,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SHARP  YOUNG  REPORTER  looking  for 
first  break.  Hard  news,  sports,  features. 
VDT  experience.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  1478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  writer/editor  can  help  your 
circulation  improve.  Experience  news  and 
feature  writing,  reporting,  layout  and 
photography.  Will  relocate.  Box  1519, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  extensive  desk  experience, 
layout,  VDT  skills.  MSJ.  Seek  Zone  1  or  2 
daily.  Box  1487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  copy  desk  chief  can  make 
a  good  paper  better  or  help  turn  a'  loser 
into  a  winner.  Box  1521,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANT  WORKER  NOT  SHIRKER?  Aggres¬ 
sive  female  with  4  years  experience  wants 
new  challenge.  Would  like  political  or  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  on  daily.  Knows  VDT.  Will 
relocate.  Box  1509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  writer/editor  can  help  your 
circulation  improve.  Experience  news  and 
feature  writing,  reporting  and  photo¬ 
graphy.  Will  relocate.  Box  1519,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR.  Woman  with  responsible  position 
on  metropolitan  daily  in  Midwest  seeks 
copy  editing  position  on  newspaper/ 
ma^zine  in  Washington,  D.C.  area.  Jour¬ 
nalism  MA  with  3V2  years  professional  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR.  VDT  pro  with  5  years  slot 
experience  on  medium  daily  wants  to  show 
a  major  paper  with  high  standards  what  he 
can  do.  Box  1526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — 24  years  on  sports, 
wire,  city  and  managing  editor.  17  awards. 
Available  now.  (919)  852-1424. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  26,  chairman  of 
4-man  executive  management  committee, 
reporter,  7300  weekly,  seeks  position  on 
daily  or  large  weekly  after  3  years  steady 
growth.  Trained  to  oversee  entire  opera¬ 
tion.  Exacting  coi^  editor.  Excellent 
news/feature  writer.  Top-notch  references. 
Box  1564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEVISION  CRITIC 

Reporter  with  10  years  experience  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  investigative  reporting  for  large- 
city  CBS  affiliated  TV  station,  plus  prior 
metro  daily  reporting,  interested  in  TV  cri¬ 
tic’s  position  at  metro  level.  Box  1576, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


1977  JOURNALISM  GRAD  seeks  sports 
reporting  job.  Experienced  in  reporting, 
layouts  and  photography.  Tom  Stablein, 
858  California  Ct.,  Aurora,  III.  60506. 


SECTIONS  EDITOR  with  flair  for  makeup 
seeks  spot  on  Sunday  or  special  section  of 
Zone  1  or  2  daily  using  VDTs.  Box  1619, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER.  27.  Award- 
winner  with  4  years  experience  in  televi¬ 
sion,  radio,  night  club  and  live  perform¬ 
ance  coverage.  Currently  with  75,(K)0 
Southeast  daily — would  like  to  move  up. 
Readable,  stylish  writer.  Box  1601,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GOOD  WRITER,  female  with  magazine,  PR, 
news  and  photo  credentials  seeks  position 
on  publication  in  Washington,  D.C.  area. 
BA/MA  Journalism,  2  years  experience, 
creative.  Box  1586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  BE  the  best  editor  you've  ever 
had.  Award-winning  newsman,  27,  cur¬ 
rently  an  editorial  writer  for  a  metro  seeks 
top  spot  on  small  or  medium  size  daily. 
New  Jersey  preferred.  I  have  the  skill  to 
make  your  paper  first-rate.  Box  1609, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  seeks  newspaper  where  excel¬ 
lence  is  earnest  and  attainable  goal  and 
job  offers  responsibility  and  authority. 
Computer  system  (^ration,  refinement, 
training  my  forte.  Copy  desk  to  general 
management,  depending  on  size,  pay,  lo¬ 
cation.  Box  1624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP  list 
your  needs  in  "Freelancer’s  Newsletter" 
WITHOUT  CHARGE  for  qualified  on-target 
response.  Published  twice  monthly.  Dept. 
EP-1,  P.  0.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
12572.  (914)  876-2713. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


BLACK,  YOUNG,  talented  photographer 
with  6  years  experience  on  major  daily 
newspaper.  Has  personal  contact  with 
many  national  and  world  leaders.  Seeks 
challenging  and  rewarding  position  in 
magazine  or  newspaper  field.  Box  1520, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PEOPLE  PICTURES  draw  readers.  Experi¬ 
enced  photographer  with  savvy  will  contri¬ 
bute  graphic  impact  to  your  newspaper. 
Box  1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  EDITOR,  metro  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  on  layout,  initiating  assign¬ 
ments,  picture  judgment,  wire  and  local. 
Extensive  photo  background.  Wish  to  con¬ 
nect  with  publication  committed  to  better 
pix  usage.  Box  1613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’M  NOT  BLACK,  don’t  speak  Spanish,  and 
only  male,  but  available  for  employment.  8 
years  of  freelancing,  and  BS  (cum  laude)  in 
photo.  I  can  also  write  and  edit.  (812) 
372-1622,  Jef. 


PRODUCTION 


SYSTEMS  ENGINEER— 35-year-old  pro¬ 
fessional  with  13  year  proven  record  in  im¬ 
proving  efficiency  and  profits  thru  systems 
design.  Including  plant  design  and  im¬ 
plementation,  equipment  evaluation,  ma¬ 
terials  handlingand  computer  applications 
in  the  newspaper  industry.  Experienced  in 
forming  and  leading  a  winning  team  in 
order  to  meet  critical  objectives.  Have 
both  letterpress  and  offset  experience. 
Box  1593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  on  com¬ 
bination  paper.  Letterpress,  pasteup, 
NAPP,  Dynaflexand  mailroom.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  1506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Mature  and 
dependable  with  vast  experience  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  management.  Can  handle  all 
departments  front  to  back.  Proven  record 
in  quality  control,  cost,  personnel  reduc¬ 
tion,  labor  relations,  cold  type  con¬ 
versions,  VDT  operations  and  plate  sys¬ 
tems.  Box  1670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS,  YOUNG  reporter,  J-School 
grad,  experienced  in  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  seeks  demanding  position 
with  either  in  Zones  1,  2.  Box  1541,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR,  32,  with  7  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  daily  seeks  more  chal¬ 
lenging  job  on  medium  sized  daily  or 
weekly  in  Zone  7  or  8.  Also  experienced  in 
photography  and  VDT.  Box  1557,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  seeks  shift 
to  general  assignment  reporting.  MA  in 
Journalism.  College  newspaper  and  broad- 
casting  experience.  Professional  magazine 
experience.  Any  Zone.  Box  1569,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  small  dailies  seeks  similar  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zone  2  or  3.  BS  in  Journalism. 
Background  in  layout,  design  and  editing. 
Resume  and  clippings  on  request.  Box 
1552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  women’s  editor,  24,  with 
daily  experience,  seeks  position  as  fea¬ 
ture,  family  or  women’s  news  writer/editor. 
Resume,  clips  available.  Box  1554,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUR  PROBLEMS  I  can  help  if  in  writing, 
editing,  layout,  VDT.  Work  profession^, 
price  high.  Box  1561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEARN  HOW  an  E&P  Classified  can  put 
you  to  work;  sell  or  seek  equipment,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services;  or  maybe  find  that  prof¬ 
itable  weekly  you’ve  always  wanted  to  own. 


REPORTER  WITH  WASHINGTON  news 
service  seeks  return  to  daily.  Now 
specializing  in  labor,  economics.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  5  years  metro  daily  general 
assignment,  features.  Broad  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Early  30s,  married,  degree.  Seek  writ¬ 
ing  and/or  desk  slot  with  advancement  po¬ 
tential  on  quality  paper.  Any  Zone  for  right 
opportunity.  Box  1602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


POSITION  WANTED  in  Sports  Information 
Office.  BS  in  Journalism.  College  sports 
editor,  newspaper  and  photography  expe¬ 
rience.  Experience  under  excellent  Sports 
Information  Director.  Box  1579,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Press  Freedom  Committee 


George  Beebe,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  has  become  executive 
director  of  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee.  It  is  appropriate  that  he 
should  be  spending  most  of  his  time  nur¬ 
turing  and  administrating  an  organization 
that  was  essentially  his  brain  child  seven 
years  ago. 

As  chairman  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  post  he  still  holds,  Beebe  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Helsinki  in  1970  and  floated  his 
trial  balloon  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  organizations  to  combat  encroach¬ 
ments  and  attacks  on  press  freedom 
around  the  world. 

The  idea  was  discussed  further  by  of¬ 
ficers  of  both  groups  at  an  lAPA  meeting 
in  Chicago  in  1971 .  Following  agreement 
by  the  governing  boards  of  both  organi¬ 
zations  a  formal  resolution  establishing  a 
"World  Press  Freedom  Committee”  for 
liaison  and  concerted  action  was  signed 
at  the  lAPA  convention  in  Boston  Oct. 
19,  1973. 

The  document  reads: 

“Whereas  the  citizen’s  right  to  know 
gives  man  a  natural  right  to  impart  and 
receive  information  and  opinion; 
Whereas  the  exercise  of  this  right  is 
explicitly  recognized  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  subscribed 
to  by  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations — Whereas,  the  unfettered  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  and  opinion, 
nationally  and  internationally,  is  an  es¬ 
sential  element  of  world  peace,  material 
progress  and  spiritual  well-being: 
we  therefore: 

“Declare  that  an  attack  on  any 
medium  of  information  and  opinion  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  is  an  attack  on  all 
media;  and 

“Declare  that  these  media  must  fight 
against  censorship,  government  interfer¬ 
ence,  influence  by  pressure  groups, 
threats  to  the  security  of  editors,  abuse 
of  the  subpena  power  to  get  reporters’ 
notes,  restrictive  laws,  efforts  to  sup¬ 
press  or  intimidate  through  economic 
penalties,  attempts  to  license  journalists, 
forced  self-censorship,  government 
sanctioned  boycotts  and  takeovers,  and 
efforts  to  destroy  credibility  of  the  press 
and  any  other  attempt  to  restrict  the  free 
flow  of  information  to  the  people,  and 
"Declare  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  liaison 
of  international  media  organizations  to 
encompass  a  combined  effort  to  work  for 
greater  public  acceptance  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  role  of  a  free  and  responsible  press 
in  democratic  countries,  and 

"Therefore  we  resolve  to  act  in  con¬ 
cert  on  a  worldwide  basis,  to  bring  about 
such  a  liaison  in  situations  of  extreme 
gravity,  or  whenever  national  or  regional 
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action  in  defense  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  opinion  has  not  produced  the 
desired  results;  we  further 

“Resolve  to  establish  a  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee,  composed  of  the 
presidents  of  the  subscribing  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  their  authorized  representa¬ 
tives,  to  consult  in  person,  by  mail  or 
cable  on  action  to  be  taken  in  given  situa¬ 
tions,  and  to  instruct  their  permanent 
staffs  to  maintain  close  contact  in  all 
areas  of  mutual  interest. 

“This  agreement  in  no  way  inhibits  the 
right  of  independent  action  by  any  of  the 
subscribing  organizations.” 

The  resolution  was  signed  by  Rodrigo 
Madrigal  Nieto  of  Costa  Rico,  outgoing 
president  of  lAPA,  yours  truly  as  the 
incoming  president,  Lateef  K.  Jakande 
of  Nigeria  the  lAPA  president,  and  Er¬ 
nest  Meyer  the  IPl  director  general. 

Organizations  such  as  SDX,  and  the 
Caribbean  Publishers  Association  im¬ 
mediately  endorsed  the  resolution.  A 
similar  agreement  had  been  signed  pre¬ 
viously  by  lAPA  and  the  Inter  American 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Now  there  are  25  organizations  from 
five  continents  involved  in  the 
worldwide  project. 

Last  year  at  an  IPl  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  representatives  of  many 
groups  met  and  asked  Beebe  to  become 
chairman  of  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee.  As  such,  and  as  chairman  of 
lAPA’s  executive  committee,  he  was  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  against  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  of  media  in  Third 
World  nations.  He  attended  the  Nairobi 
meeting  of  Unesco  at  which  proposals  to 
that  effect  were  defeated. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  that  meeting  that 
Western  delegates  pledged  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  media  of  the  developing 
countries  and  Beebe  has  been  doing  mis¬ 
sionary  work  on  that  proposal  ever 
since. 

Jack  Howard  of  Scripps-Howard 
heads  a  fund  raising  committee  for  that 
purpose  and  has  already  received 
pledges  of  $300,000  in  the  million  dollar 
drive  (E&P,  Aug.  27,  page  7). 

We  hope  they  get  every  penny  of  it  and 
more.  The  cause  of  promoting  and  de¬ 
veloping  free  journalism  around  the 
world  is  worth  it. 

Color  seminar 

Understanding  the  many  variables  that 
influence  high-quality  color  printing  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  "Color  Seminar  For 
Pressmen,”  to  be  conducted  by  GARC 
on  the  RIT  campus  October  4-7,  1977. 
The  emphasis  of  the  four-day  program  is 
on  the  control  of  color  in  pressroom 
operations  rather  than  production  of 
color  separations  and  plates. 
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New  York  News  sets 
insert  ad  record 

Breaking  an  all-time  advertising  rec¬ 
ord,  over  14  million  preprinted  inserts 
were  distributed  last  Sunday,  August  21, 
by  the  New  York  Daily  News  in  a  circula¬ 
tion  run  of  over  214  million. 

Roy  D.  Duckworth,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager-special  products,  said  that  the 
14.2  million  figure  included  packages 
made  up  of  two  Blair  inserts,  one  Valas- 
sis  insert,  a  District  Photo  envelope,  a 
Sears  preprint,  and  a  Korvettes  supple¬ 
ment  that  ran  full  circulation. 

In  addition,  according  to  Duckworth, 
there  were  packages  targeted  to  27  zones 
in  the  greater  New  York  area.  “These 
packages,”  he  said,  "included  multiple 
product  coupon  inserts,  a  Starrett  City 
real  estate  supplement,  and  various  retail 
supplements  from  Playworld,  Michael’s, 
Barney’s  Furniture  and  Caldor.” 

Assessing  the  reasons  for  the  high  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising,  Duckworth  said, 
"Advertisers  are  sensing  the  power  of 
this  medium  and  our  ability  to  break  our 
circulation  into  packages  that  fit  their 
marketing  programs.” 
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'WHEN  WE  CONVERTED 
WE  GOT  WHAT  WE  , 
HAD  TO  HAVE...  t 
A  TOTAL  J 

SYSTEM,  TOTAL  ti 
J  SERVICE  AND  ^ 
j  TOTAL  SUPPLY" 


TOM  TAYLOR 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
New  York  Times 


"We  knew  the  changeover  was  going  to  be  a 
mammoth  job.  We  /tad  to  have  someone  that 
could  quickly  set  up  a  plateroon|„'  |train  our 
people  and  supply  us  with  whatever  it  takes  to 
go  offset.  Western  did  all  of  it— what  a  relief." 

Tom  Taylor,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  a  thing.  And  still 
doesn't . . .  for  Western's  continual  follow-up 
service  and  quality  products  assure  a 
smooth  operation. 

Are  you  converting  to  offset  or  Di-Litho? 

If  so,  consider  Western's  complete  plateroom 
conversion  package.  We'll  lay  out  and  design 
your  plateroom— train  your  people  and  supply 
you  with  everyt/ting  you  need— machinery, 

plates  and  chemistry _ and  follow-up 

service,  too— continual  follow-up  service  to 
keep  you  operating  smoothly. 

Remember  WESTERN— fully  experienced  in 
a//  areas  of  plateroom  set-up  and  supply. 

For  more  information,  write  Hugh 
McGaughy— he'll  give  you  the  good  news,  or 
call  Hugh  at  our  toll-free  number 
800/325-3310.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
package  of  literature— and  have  a  Technical 
Representative  call  if  you  wish. 


Tom  Taylor  and  assistant  Mac  Russell  check  quality. 


uienern 


3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 


He  Liket  To  Work 
Where  He's  At  Home 


Our  special  Thursday 
Weekender  section 
made  it  happen. 


It's  a  lively  guide  to  movies,  restau¬ 
rants,  theatres,  nightclubs,  concerts, 
rock  festivals. 


It's  entertainment. 


News  stand  sales  are  up, 


subscriptions  are  up. 


advertising  is  up. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


weekender 
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